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The New Format of Our New Volume 


A word of explanation is, we feel, due to our readers regarding 
the new format of this opening issue of our forty-fourth Volume. 
The change in the typographical appearance of the REVIEW was 
not inspired by any desire for novelty, but was impelled by a 
specific regulation of the Government demanding that a reduction 
in the use of paper should go immediately into effect. 

Like all other publications, and indeed like all other peacetime 
activities, the HoMILETIC has during the past year been feeling in- 
creasingly the pinch resulting from the wartime restrictions in the 
production of all non-essential commodites. This is not said by 
way of complaint, for the situation is undoubtedly just as it should 
be. 

The chief and growing difficulty has, of course, been to secure 
an adequate supply of paper. That difficulty having grown into 
an impossibility because of recent Federal regulations, we were 
confronted with the problem of reducing the number of pages in 
each issue without curtailing the number and extent of the articles 
presented monthly to our subscribers. In the last analysis, the 
problem was one of the most economic utilization of the paper 
available. 

For several months the Publishers have been in consultation 
with typographical experts, and have conducted prolonged experi- 
mentations with type arrangements. The purpose was to deter- 
mine what format would achieve most perfectly these three dis- 
tinct objectives: (1) full acquiescence with the Federal restric- 
tions; (2) no reduction in the number or extent of the contribu- 
tions presented in each issue; (3) the attainment of the most at- 
tractive typographical appearance possible under the conditions. 

The first two of these objectives have been entirely fulfilled. The 
specified reduction in the use of paper has been effected, and the 
economy has been attained without diminishing in any way the 
number or extent of the articles presented monthly. It is our 
sincere hope that the third objective has been likewise attained, 
and that, once the initial novelty has worn off, readers will give 
to the HoMILETIC in its new “‘dress’”’ the same kind welcome which 
they have accorded the REvIeEw since its first inauguration. 
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Ten “Liturgical Commandments” in Wartime 
A Series of Papal Utterances Bearing on the Eucharist 


By GERALD ELLarD, S.J., Po.D. 


In the face of the present ecumenical 
disaster no individual anywhere can 
justify personal aloofness, or irresponsi- 
bility, or half-measures. None can now 
afford to be mediocre, as the great Pius 
XI phrased it on his eightieth birthday. 
If this is true of every private person, 
of whatever station or circumstances, 
how incomparably much more does the 
present hour demand of the Vicar of 
Christ, as he surveys the warfare of 
every Continent, of almost every last 
island of the seas! Nearly every body 
of Catholics in what we once called 
Christendom, nearly every little flock 
of neophytes in the mission-lands, is 
now locked in this global struggle. 
And when the firing ceases, all those 
Catholics in whatever camp must face 
the still harder problems of rebuilding 
the world of to-morrow. These cir- 
cumstances, it would seem, lend a 
special importance to all the wartime 
directives of the Vicar of Christ, who, 
now that his people need his direction 
as never before, is almost limited to 
addressing them by radio. Pius XII 
himself touched on this last circum- 
stance in his broadcast of Pentecost 
Sunday, June 1, 1941: “As the cir- 
cumstances created by the war make 
direct living contact between the Su- 
preme Pastor and his flock in many 
cases difficult, We greet with all the 
more gratitude this most expedite 
bridge which the inventive genius of 
our age throws across the ether in a 
flash to unite across mountains, seas 
and continents every corner of the 


earth. And thus what for many is a 
weapon of war, becomes for us a 
heaven-sent means of patient, peace- 
ful apostolate.” 


‘Patient, Peaceful Apostolate’ , 


Patient, peaceful apostolate! If we 
find the Vicar of Christ, as the war 
unrolls its bloody progress, speaking 
again and again on the selfsame 
theme, whether his audience be the 
worldwide circle of radio-listeners, or 
the Catholics of the United States, let 
us say (or those of Brazil, or some other 
country), or a delegation of Italian 
Catholic Action youth in the Vatican 
itseli—if his message remains the 
same, we must conclude there is a 
needed timeliness in that message for 
ourselves. The present article pro- 
poses to group ten such wartime 
utterances of Pius XII all directly 
bearing on what we might call a war- 
time priority of a prayer-life built on 
the Mass. None of these messages 
is new; each has had at least a passing 
notice in our press; but the repetition 
and enumeration may serve to bring 
home to us the recurrent theme of the 
Holy Father’s “patient, peaceful apos- 
tolate’”’ of the Mass in the very midst 
of war. 

When the conflict had raged for an 
entire year, Pope Pius XII, on the 
Feast of Christ the King, 1940, pub- 
lished his ‘‘Norunt profecto,” issued 
simultaneously in English, French, 
German, Italian and Spanish, as well 
as in Latin. In this Motu proprio, 
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Pius XII pleaded for ‘‘an immense 
chorus of prayer’ for Sunday, Novem- 
ber 24, of that year. These prayers 
the world over he wished crowned by 
the Holy Sacrifice: 


“But since there is no more per- 
fect means of placating and conciliat- 
ing the Divine Majesty than the 
holy Sacrifice of the Eucharist, 
through which the Redeemer of 
the human race Himself is of- 
fered ‘in every place ... a clean 
oblation’ (Mal., i. 11), We desire 
that on the day those sacred func- 
tions shall take place, all the 
ministers of the altar should in the 
due celebration of Holy Mass unite 
themselves spiritually with Us, who 
shall offer the Divine Sacrifice over 
the tomb of the Apostles in the 
Vatican Basilica. Accordingly by 
Motu proprio in virtue of Our 
apostolic authority We establish 
that on the 24th of November all 
those who are bound to say Mass 
for the people entrusted to them, 
apply it according to Our intention. 
We wish moreover that all other 
priests, whether secular or regular, 
should know that they will do 
something very pleasing to Us if 
on that Sunday, as they raise the 
Divine Host, they join in Our 
intention ... that ...a true peace 
may unite as brothers all the peoples 
of the human family, giving them 
back tranquillity and prosperity.’”! 


Launching a ‘‘Mass Campaign’’ 


Between that touching Papal appeal 
for a crusade of prayers and Masses 
and the day appointed for its world- 
wide demonstration a month later, we 
can listen to the same Vicar of Christ 
congratulating in paternal tones young 
men of Italy’s Catholic Action in a 
Papal audience of November 10. He 
praised the men warmly for having 
“launched and developed ever more 


extensively in all the parishes a ‘Mass 
oa A postolice Sedis, XXXII. pp. 385- 


campaign,’ . . . an undertaking that 
is eminently apostolic.” The press re- 
port of this audience, after dwelling on 
the Pope’s picture of the people 
gathered around the pastor celebrating 
the Sacrifice, quotes Pius XII as 
stating: 


“But for your own spiritual wel- 
fare and that of others (whom you 
are striving to have assist at Mass 
more faithfully), you must know 
that to assist fully at Mass means to 
take part in the entire sacred ‘Ac- 
tion’; it means that you take 
your place among the ‘circumstantes,’ 
whom the priest recommends to 
God at the ‘Memento of the Living,” 
and who offer with him the Divine 
‘Sacrifice of praise, for themselves 
and theirs, for the redemption of 
their souls, for the hope of their 
safety and salvation.” You must 
morever keep in mind that this 
sacred ‘Action’ comprises, besides 
the offering, a participation in the 
Victim, who is the Communion of 
celebrant and faithful. Do not 
the Acts of the Apostles testify 
that the first Christians were assidu- 
ous in daily instruction, in the 
breaking of bread (that is, in the 
celebration of the Eucharist), and 
in prayer? And does not St. Justin 
teach us in his A pology that the con- 
secrated Bread and Wine, that is, 
the Body and Blood of the Word 
Incarnate, were distributed to each 
one present and also brought to the 
absent? .. .’”? 


From the Tomb of the Apostles 


The extraordinary solemnity of the 
next Papal utterance is due in part to 
the fact that local prayer services for 
peace over the entire world were 
momentarily interrupted, as it were, 
to listen to Christ's Vicar, who, cele- 
brating High Mass in St. Peter’s, 
paused to send his voice over the air- 
ways in this impassioned statement, 

* Orate Fraires, XV, pp. 374-375. 
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part plea to us, part prayer to God. 
Said His Holiness on that occasion: 


“We wished that there might 
be one immense choir of suppliants 
answering to Our voice—of every 
clime, of every tongue, dress, man- 
ner and rite, fired by one and the 
same faith, one and the same hope, 
one and the same love—turning 
with Us their eyes beyond the stars 
and sending their humble supplica- 
tions for grace and mercy to the 
throne of the Most High. 

“Behold, My dear children, this 
altar, this Cross which dominates 
it, this Bread and this Chalice, this 
tomb on which We reverently stand, 
this cornerstone of the Church 
known and venerated in the faith of 
nations! Behold this glorious center 
of the altars of the world! 

“This is not the bloody Golgotha 
of Divine Mercy and Justice by 
which the Majesty of God is pla- 
cated and propitiated. Here, be- 
tween the wings of celestial cohorts, 
beneath the gaze of the Prophets, 
of the Evangelists, of the Apostles 
and of the Saints, is offered a Sacri- 
fice of atonement, of the new and 
eternal Law, where Christ Himself 
is the Victim of the Father and re- 
news in this wonder of wonders His 
Sacrifice on Calvary of His Body 
and Blood shed for the remission of 
sins. ‘And not for ours only, but for 
those of the whole world’ ( I John, 
ii. 2). 

“Let all those who believe in 
Him be united, then, around Us: 
and united in spirit with Us beneath 
this dome that vies with Heaven, 
offer Divine Sacrifice of appease- 
ment. May His sacred ministers 
in every part of the world sacrifice 
and offer to the Eternal Father, 
that same Oblation of His beloved 
Son, of Christ, who once only 
offered Himself in bloody manner 
on the altar of the Cross, and in the 
not bloody manner in which His 
immense and ineffable love offered 
Himself countless times on our 
altars!’’® 

¥ Catholic Mind, XXXVIII (1940), pp. 
521-529. 


A Message to America 


The next document in this wartime 
Papal dossier quickens the pulse and 
lights the eye in no ordinary manner, 
for it enshrines the address sent via 
radio by Pope Pius XII to the Cath- 
olics of America as gathered at the 
Eucharistic Congress in St. Paul on 
June 26, 1941. Recalling with grati- 
tude that he had himself visited the 
Twin Cities, the Sovereign Pontiff saw 
in his mind’s eye the vision of tens 
of thousands drawn from all the 
Americas, a crowd including Catholics 
of every national background, of every 
racial stock, not forgetting “Our dear 
Negro children, and Our dear Indians.” 
To them all he spoke with fatherly 
feeling. We quote this time at greater 
length: 


“*For what does the Bread give?’ 


asks St. John Chrysostom. “The 
Body of Christ. And what do they 
become who partake of this? The 


body of Christ; not many bodies, 
but one body. ... There is not 
one body for thee, and another for 
thy neighbor to be nourished by, 
but the very same for all.’ 

“Yes, the Sacrament of our altars 
is a source of union which transcends 
all the accidents of history, all the 
diversifying traits and peculiarities 
which have divided our scattered 
human family into different groups. 
It reconsecrates, it elevates, it 
sanctifies that union which our 
common nature and our universal 
destiny proclaim. It purifies that 
love which every human heart 
should cherish for all its fellow-men 
—that love which quickens our 
zeal to come to the defense of the 
spiritual and moral rights of our 
fellow-man—it deepens that love 
and steadies it, so that no wither- 
ing blast may make it die. ‘By this 
shall all men know that you are 
My disciples, if you have love one 
for another’ (John, xiii. 35). And if 
through Holy Communion we be- 
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come one with Christ, how can we 
fail to love all men for whose love 
Christ died on a Cross? 


“It is St. Augustine who has ex- 
pressed the sublime and awful 
truth so tersely, when writing of the 
Blessed Sacrament: ‘If you have 
received worthily, you are what you 
have received.’ 


“St. Thomas, following him, tells 
us that we are transformed into 
Christ, and, venerable brothers and 
dearly beloved children, it is a 
Victim we have received; it is 
into a victim we are changed. Well 
may you ask what elements of vic- 
timhood are to be found in your 
lives. ... 


“Early explorers record in their 
‘relations’ their utter amazement at 
the mighty current that sweeps 
down the Mississippi River. There 
is a stronger current of black pagan- 
ism sweeping over peoples to-day, 
carrying along in its onward rush 
newspapers, magazines, motion pic- 
tures, breaking the barriers of self- 
respect and decency, undermining 
the foundations of Christian culture 
and education. 


“Only a young man and woman of 
self-sacrifice—We were almost going 
to add, heroic  self-sacrifice—will 
escape the flood. 


“You live in a country where the 
tradition of human freedom allows 
you to practise your faith without 
let or hindrance. Your chief enemy 
is within you—that natural drag 
of our fallen humanity to self-seek- 
ing and sin. 


“‘Self-sacrifice must combat it.... 
This burning, unquenchable zeal to 
defend and spread God’s kingdom on 
earth, which made St. Paul’s soul 
so truly Christ-like, has run through 
all the Sessions of the Congress, 
We are sure, and has been fanned 
to a steadier, purer flame by your 
love of the Divine Victim of our 
Holy Sacrifice.’’ 


‘ Ninth National Eucharistic Congress (St. 
Paul, 1941), pp. 125-129. 


On Active Assistance at Mass 


Less than three weeks after this 
message to the Catholics of America, 
the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council, acting, as it stated, on special 
mandate of His Holiness, issued a de- 
tailed Instruction, De Fidelibus Ex- 
hortandis ut Misse Sacrificio Fre- 
quenter ac Devote Intersint (July 14, 
1941). This five-point program on 
Mass instruction, “lest the people 
assist at it merely passively,” was 
printed in the Acta Apostolice Sedis 
for September 12, the very last issue 
to reach us prior to Pearl Harbor. The 
magazine, Catholic Action, ran in its 
November issue an English transla- 
tion of the Instruction transmitted 
from Rome by the N.C.W.C. News 
Service, while The Ecclesiastical Re- 
view for January, 1942, presented a 
second translation. The Catholic press 
devoted no little space to the ‘‘story”’ 
of the Instruction, and many papers 
carried summaries of the five essential 
heads of instruction, but few editors 
in this country pointed out, as Orate 
Fratres remarked, what the Clergy Re- 
view did in England: “‘The prominent 
point in the Instruction, that, at times 
of great crisis, the devotion of the faith- 
ful should be centered on the Mass, 
rather than on other acts of divine 
worship” (December, 1941, p. 367). 
Quidquid recipitur, ad modum recipi- 
entium recipitur. Must one be blitzed 
and seared to see the bearing of the 
Papal Instruction! 

The present writer has dealt with the 
Instruction in a pamphlet designed for 
clerical circles,5> and hence is reluctant 
to multiply quotations here. It will 
enable one to fit this document into the 
series of Papal pronouncements here 
under survey to scan this brief digest: 


'“Lest They Assist Passively” (Queen’s 
Work, St. Louis, Mo., 1943). 
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This crisis has evoked frequent 
Papal appeals for prayer. 

Masses were ordered the whole 
world over, since they are our best 
means. 

Former ages were zealous in having 
Mass celebrated, and assisting 
therein. 

Since our age fails in this, the Holy 
See now orders all bishops, and 
all priests in the ministry in- 
stanter to instruct the people: 

A. On the nature and excellence 
of sacrifice, its purpose, ends, 
and rites, so they will not 
assist merely passively; 

B. On its obligatory character 
as the principal act of external 
and public worship due to 
God; 

C. On its petitionary and re- 
paratory values, which, once 
understood, easily induce the 
people at assist at it daily, if 
possible; 

D. On communicating when as- 
sisting at Mass; 

E. On offering Masses now for 
the stricken world; 

The faithful indulge in expensive 
practices, whilst they overlook 
the Mass, their greatest means of 
suffrage and of grace. 

If the people follow these exhorta- 
tions, Mass will really be a source 
of life and sanctity for the whole 
world. 


In dealing with this Instruction it is 
becoming to recall that the “‘State- 
ment on Victory and Peace’’ issued at 
Washington on November 14, 1941, 
in the name of our entire Hierarchy, 
reéchoed the Holy Father’s plea: ‘““We 
conclude by urging again unceasing 
prayers, the prayer of all prayers by 
priests, the Holy Mass.” 

To the Catholics of Chile the same 
voice of Peter carried a message on 
November 9, 1941, very similar to 
that sent us a few months previously. 
We limit our quotation to this perti- 
nent extract: 


“May this Sacrament—the bond 
of union—continue and perfect the 
marvellous unity of your nation, 
one and the same in the heats of 
the Equator and in the snows of the 
Antarctic! May this Sacrament— 
the bond of love—constantly remind 
you that you are all brothers, rich 
and poor; that he who closes his 
eyes and his heart to the tears of 
the poor is not a Christian; that he 
who looks with indifference on the 
weakness of his brothers and aban- 
dons them to their misery does not 
feel the Holy Eucharist to be the 
perfecting of the spiritual unity 
of the Mystical Body of Christ: 
O Sacramentum pietatis, O signum 
unitatis! Ovinculum caritatis! qui 
vult vivere habet ubi vivat, habet 
unde vivat (S. Aug., In. Ioann. Tract., 
XXVI, 13).’6 
One might argue, if the reference 

stood alone, that the passage in the 
now famous Christmas Eve Allocution 
of 1942 is too casual to bear any special 
attention. But in the present chain of 
documentation none can deny it pro- 
vides another strikingly fashioned link: 

“In view of the greatness of the 
disaster which has overtaken man- 
kind .. . there can be only one solu- 
tion: Back to the altars from which 
innumerable generations of our faith- 
ful ancestors received the moral 
power to master their life’s task.” 


The Spiritual Profile of Primitive 
Christianity 

In his twice-repeated radio address 
to the entire world on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his episcopal con- 
secration, May 13, 1942, Pius XII 
proclaimed, as the basis of his hope, 
four particulars in which our age has 
come to resemble ‘‘the spiritual profile 
of primitive Christianity.”’ The third 
in the series is our current ‘“Eucha- 
ristic fervor and recollection arising 
from the deep conviction of the social 


wit Apostolice Sedis, XX XIII, pp. 439- 
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eficacy of Eucharistic thought on all 
forms of social life’ (italics inserted). 
No passages of the entire address, 
perhaps, are conceived in a more lofty 
vein and none phrased with more apos- 
tolic ardor, than those devoted to this 
theme. We shall give but a few brief 
paragraphs, the Papal appraisal of the 
providential rédle of what we call the Li- 
turgical Movement: 


“The thought of the Eucharist 
is the center of the faith now as 
in the first centuries. Its increase 
in the Church and its spiritual, 
vivifying radiation through man- 
kind, tortured by egoism, envy, hate, 
contradictions, departures from the 
dogma of the Cenacle, must become 
more vital and more effective in 
bringing men to the Divine Agape, 
where the coldness of their hearts 
may be dispelled, and those hearts be 
touched by the fire that will warm 
them. 

“In anticipation of springtime 
harmony of united minds and broth- 
erly codperation, which draws all 
together in unison and peace around 
the God of the Tabernacle in the 
sanctifying sign of the Eucharist, 
the Church to-day, with joy and affec- 
tion, clasps the hand of the primitive 
Church across the centuries. 

“The goodness and winsomeness 
of Christ living among us never 
fail, and if He has opened up the 
fountains of the beneficent, gener- 
ous Eucharistic stream through the 
inspired action of the great Pius X 
in the same measure in which they 
flowed in the early centuries, it was 
because He took cognizance of the 
fact that the times in which we 
live demand from us no less staunch 
faith, no less pure morality, no less 
ardent charity, and a readiness to 
sacrifice not unlike that which 
made the early age of the Church 
great and wonderful.’” 


In the light of what has been de- 
tailed above, the last inscriptions on 


™ New York Times, May 14, 1942. 


our tablet are but the foregoing re- 
stated once again. On September 7, 
1942, their Independence Day, the 
Catholics of Brazil heard His Holiness 
address them these words, applying 
this conviction of the social efficacy 
of Eucharistic thought to numerous, 
concrete social ills: 


“It is the function of Commun- 
ion . . . ever to increase love and 
unity between workers and employ- 
ers, between the faithful and the 
clergy, between the subjects and 
the authorities, between North and 
South, between the citizens of the 
same State, and among the States 
themselves, for the general weal, 
in one big family, which is the 
Brazilian Fatherland. Fur- 
thermore, the union of souls in 
God, when visited by the love of 
Jesus Christ, is bound together 
and strengthened. This union is 
not confined to promoting the tem- 
poral well-being of your country; 
but promotes the spiritual, eternal 
well-being extending to all souls 
united in the Blood of Christ.’’® 


If speaking to Brazilians to-day (or to 
us to-day), might not His Holiness 
add a word about the Eucharistic bond 
uniting the Allied Nations and the 
Axis Nations, soldiers in arms with 
their prisoners-of-war, and the like? 

Geographically, San Salvador is a 
tiny corner of the world, but one, as the 
Pope put it, ‘“‘which we feel nearer to 
Our heart because it bears His name.”’ 
To the San Salvadorians Pius XII ad- 
dressed a message on November 27, 
1942, wherein he set down numerous 
ways in which that nation can grow 
greater. Need I say the culminating 
one was Eucharistic piety? 


“He will save your country and 
make it great by favoring it with 
even greater prosperity, uniting the 
hearts of all social classes—rich 


: “— Catholic Newsletter, September 12, 
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and poor alike—on that day when 
all will hasten to seat themselves 
as brothers at the same Eucharistic 
Table to partake of the same heaven- 
sent Bread, the same saving Host 
which opens the gates of Paradise, 
the same Food which gives us 
strength when we hear raging about 
us the fury of the enemies.’’® 
That a “patient, peaceful aposto- 
late’’ of the Mass is at the heart of the 
Pope’s plan would seem to be estab- 
lished. The ten documents enumer- 
ated are witness of the manifold char- 
acter of the apostolate, and of the 
pedagogue’s patient restatement. 
Could there be an eleventh command- 
ment in the series? Well, there can 
be one additional testimony of the 
Pope’s unwearied zeal in this regard. 
It is, too, all the more welcome in the 
United States for the fact that a writer 
in one of the leading clerical reviews 
publicly inferred that the Holy See 
does not favor Dialog Mass. “I 
marvel how man can seriously think 
that Misse Recitate can deepen de- 
votion.... It is significant that the 
Instruction of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Council of 1941 on arousing 
practical interest in the Mass points 
out no such means as ‘Dialogue 
Masses.’”’ How insecure is such an 
inference, as the Vatican Radio has 
recently broadcast Papal approval of 
the Dialog Mass Decrees of the late 
Bishop of Bourges! We append an 
account from The Catholic Herald 


(London), February 5, 1943: 


“Important Liturgical Reforms 
in France. 


® The Family Front (Chicago, 1942). 


Great interest has been 


aroused by the recent Decrees of the 
Bishop of Bourges, France, who 
has died before his decrees could take 
effect. 

“Vatican Radio has attached sig- 
nificance to the matter, explaining 
in a broadcast this week how the 
Bishop in his instructions ordered 
that the First Sunday of each 
month should be set aside as 
‘Family Sunday,’ when all parishes 
are to focus all their attention on the 
Mass to the exclusion of all meet- 
ings of organizations and other activ- 
ities, sermons to be based on the 
meaning of the people’s Sacrifice. 


“Further, the Dialog Mass is to 
be taught and established every- 
where, so that the whole congrega- 
tion shall recite the server’s parts 
in Latin together with the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus 
Dei along with the celebrant. 


“There is also a decree dealing 
with the use of the vernacular at 
Mass, the Bishop asking that ‘the 
ancient office of Lector be revived.’ 
The Lector is to be a cleric or young 
man who is to mount the pulpit 
and read in the vernacular the 
Epistle and the Gospel, while they 
are being read at the altar by the 
celebrant. 


“The significance of the above de- 
crees lies in the fact that, whereas 
both the Pope and the local Ordi- 
naries have granted leave for the 
Dialog Mass in specific instances, 
this is, as far as is known, the first 
instance of a bishop making the 
practice obligatory for a whole 
diocese.”’ 


Si quaeris argumentum . . “My 
soul doth magnify the Mass,” the 
Pope seems to say, in patient, peaceful, 
wartime apostolate. 








Teaching Everything but Latin 
(In horto stat arborem) 


By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Friendly Latin Coach: Why did 
you use the accusative case of tree 
when you tried to put into Latin 
the sentence: “In the garden 
stands a tree’? 

College Latin Frustrate: Because 
the accusative case comes after the 
verb; and “tree” in that sentence 
comes after “‘stands.”’ 


Forty years ago the young man who 
gave this explanation would have 
typified a boy in first-year Latin who 
lacked either the inclination or the 
ability to get a working knowledge of 
the elements of Latin gramimar within 
a single school year. To-day he seems 
to typify the ordinary boy who is 
exposed to four years of high school 
work in the alleged study of Latin 
plus two years of college work. The 
ordinary present-day boy does spend 
a year in first-year Latin, but the 
things he does not learn, unless he be 
exceptionally interested or has extra 
school help from someone who was not 
so unfortunate as to have studied Latin 
when everything but Latin was taught 
in a course called Latin—the things 
this boy does not learn are the declen- 
sions and the conjugations, to say 
nothing of word collation. Vocabu- 
laries he may learn as word puzzles; 
and he may bring away from the class 
a slight smattering of Roman mythol- 
ogy, history, and social practices. 
That first year’s exposure to so-called 
Latin entitles that boy to go on to the 
translation of the authors, which really 
means reading the authors piecemeal 
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in English and memorizing parts that 
he figures he may be called upon to give 
as a translation—much as the little 
boy in elementary classes who is 
afflicted with the defect of reversing 
gets the reputation from the unsus- 
pecting teacher of being a good reader 
because he has a good memory and 
uses it cunningly. Our alleged Latin- 
ist gets about as much from the sup- 
posed translation of a text as does the 
non-Orientalist from a cuneiform in- 
scription by reading the translation 
written beneath. To our pedagogi- 
cally much-abused boy a simple Latin 
sentence remains ever afterwards a 
mystery. He can hazard a guess at 
the meaning from a desultory knowl- 
edge of memorized vocabularies; but 
for him to translate that simple sen- 
tence and account for it word by word 
is quite as impossible as it was in the 
old days for a youngster just learning 
his letters to read a sentence of just a 
few monosyllabic words. 


Nor is this faking in the teaching of 
Latin in our Catholic high schools and 
colleges of yesterday only. Ten years 
ago it was already well-entrenched; 
for secular rating agencies had already 
gotten our schools away from the 
traditional, the tried, ways of teaching 
Latin. I still have a vivid recollection 
of a priest brought up in the European 
methods of acquiring a working knowl- 
edge of the Latin language, a man who 
had begun his Latin at twelve and his 
Greek at thirteen and carried both of 
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them through his twentieth year when 
he took his examination for the A.B. 
from his country’s national university 
and was examined comprehensively 
in twelve authors in philosophy by 
being required to give the doctrine 
and the literary merits of each author 
—three in Greek, three in Latin, three 
in his own language, and three in an- 
other modern language. What Ameri- 
can Ph.D. candidate would do aught 
else but faint before such an ordeal? 

This priest had just returned from 
taking part in an examining board for 
admission into a major seminary—to 
first-year philosophy. To his lot had 
fallen the quizzing in Latin of a boy 
who had satisfactory credits in that 
language during four years in a Cath- 
olic high school and two years in a 
Catholic college. He couldn’t get over 
that experience for several days. To 
him it was a complete scholastic dis- 
illusion. Time and again he would 
revert to that impossibility, as he 
formerly thought it—that a boy of 
even mediocre ability could have spent 
six years in the study of Latin and 
could still be ignorant of the funda- 
mentals of Latin, without even an 
elementary knowledge of Latin words. 
To this young man with all his integral 
Latin credits the priest had given an 
easy Latin sentence to translate and 
to parse. The translation he guessed 
at; the parsing he floundered over. 
While the young man had been cer- 
tified as having passed successfully 
through six years of Latin he hadn’t as 
much real Latin as a boy should have 
and used to have after one year of 
studying Latin proper. 


Public High School Teacher at Catholic 
University Summer Course 


Some years ago a young priest was 
sent to a Catholic university for a 


summer course in methods of teaching 
high school Latin, a two-year course. 
At the outset he found that the Cath- 
olic instructor was thoroughly Mod- 
ernized. For fresh from that New 
York institution which Dr. Hutchins 
thinks one of the best exponents of 
materialized ideals in present-day 
American secular education, this in- 
structor recommended a text explain- 
ing the new discovery of “Latin taught 
culturally in two years’’—a text written 
by the Catholic instructor’s former pro- 
fessor of Latin adjicienda. The star 
student of the course was a non-Cath- 
olic male teacher of one of the local 
public high schools. He was a master 
of Latin methodology, but Latin he 
knew not at all. He used to bring the 
simplest Latin sentences to the young 
priest to translate. The priest was in 
the habit of wondering what this 
teacher would do in class if an excep- 
tional pupil brought him an inscription 
in Latin to read or a Latin motto to 
decipher. How would the teacher 
manage to cover up his ignorance of the 
meaning of Latin words as actually 
used by the Romans or others who had 
written that language? I recall a 
Chicago boy of fifty years ago who was 
able to read ordinary Latin inscrip- 
tions at the end of one year in Latin in 
a public high school. Nor had this boy 
extraordinary talents, although he had 
high application. While not the leader 
of his class in eighth grade, he managed 
in one year of Latin as then taught in 
high schools to know more Latin than 
this present-day high school teacher of 
Latin—this expert in Latin methodol- 
ogy and ignoramus in Latinity itself. 


Why Let Any Boy out of First-Year Latin 
Tills He Knows It? 


Great in these days is the presump- 
tive knowledge of Latin. A boy spends 
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a year in first-year Latin, and those 
nine months create by a kind of quanti- 
tative scholasticism the presumption 
that he has mastered the elements of 
Latin grammar; and that if he is 
studious, he can do what Justin Mc- 
Carthy tells of having done as a boby— 
read the Latin classics after one year 
of Latin grammar with the aid of a 
Latin-English dictionary. So, our boy 
goes into second-year Latin, and on 
and on until he has spent six years in 
the alleged study of Latin. By the 
end of that time he is as essentially un- 
able to read Latin as he was at the end 
of the first year. He was then pre- 
sumed to know what he should have 
known, but what he actually did not 
know. So too at the end of every year 
thereafter. His deficiencies weren't 
found out at the end of one year, nor 
at the end of six years. How mistaken 
was old Carlyle when he proclaimed 
that nothing could be built upon a 
sham! The present-day American 
system of education would have made 
the Scotch wizard alter that universal 
statement. 


Even Preparatory Seminaries Have Been 
Infected by the Contagion 

It is to be expected that Catholic 
schools of every sort have to conform 
in a great degree to prevailing stand- 
ards, or rather measurements, in educa- 
tion. Our high schools and colleges 
have been forced by competition to 
come down to the level of secular 
schools; for Catholic parents, too, are 
swayed by educational styles. But 
the preparatory seminary stands in an 
enviable position. It can still hold 
aloft the banner of high scholastic 
achievement. It can exact hard work, 
and it can get it from the pupils. It is 
inexcusable, therefore, and betrays its 
trust when it allows a boy to go out of 


first-year Latin before he has at his 
finger tips the grammatical elements of 
old and new Rome’s language, the 
lingua perennis. Most of such ill-pre- 
pared boys will be handicapped for life. 
An entire extra year in first-year Latin 
class would be the greatest of savings 
forthem. What a pitiable individual is 
the priest Latin frustrate! Only re- 
cently I heard about a tragic-comic 
argument between a pastor and his 
assistant. One brought the other lit- 
erally to book when the latter cited 
in support of his opinion an ap- 
proved author, and presented the vol- 
ume and page of citation. To this 
the other demurred in deprecatory 
disdain: “That’s in Latin! Don’t 
bother me with it!” At the beginning 
of the century a cartoonist could raise 
a laugh by representing a college foot- 
ball player explaining his team’s de- 
feat by saying that the other team had 
their signals in Latin. Even the most 
un-intellectual priest was done an in- 
justice when he was let into the army 
of the Lord without having first learned 
his manual of arms, the elements of 
Latin in theory and in practice. 

Even the head of a preparatory 
seminary can fall into a fetich worship 
of credits as if these were an authenti- 
fication of knowledge actually ac- 
quired, instead of mere certificates of 
time spent in class work and of me- 
chanical tests passed. Consider this 
example. At the end of the first se- 
mester of first-year Latin the priest 
teacher suggested that those boys who 
had failed thus far be given special 
attention in the second semester with 
the hope of bringing them abreast of 
their class. The suggestion was not 
acted upon. So at the end of the year 
these boys flunked out. However, the 
lads were not without enterprise, and 
betook themselves to public high 
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schools for summer courses in Latin. 
They returned in September brandish- 
ing their credits, and were let join their 
class. The priest principal (himself a 
secular university laureate, having 
majored in a course that combines 
more implied false philosophy than a 
mediocre mind can unlearn in a life 
time) bowed deferentially to the pass- 
word of time (not knowledge) credits, 
and ran the risk of ruining those boys 
for life, as far as their ever getting the 
kind of Latin knowledge the Church 
has a right to expect from those finish- 
ing a preparatory seminary course. 
How different the conduct of this 
pontiff of educational exposure to 
Latin from that of another preparatory 
seminary head, who insists that boys 
coming from regularly accredited high 
schools without any Latin at all, 
spend one entire year starting Latin 
and getting into its mysteries; and 
then spend the second year in Latin 
and Greek. Then they enter college 
classes after having spent six years in 
high school owing to the bad advice 
given them. Lately I heard another 
piece of prudent treatment of boys 
starting to study for the priesthood 
without any Latin at all. A bright boy 
had five years of preparation for col- 
lege work. He entered a preparatory 
seminary. For the first semester he 
spent all his time learning Latin gram- 
mar. His second semester he started 
translating and kept on his grammer. 
His second year he was in high school 
Greek, and he was up with the fourth- 
year boys in Latin by the end of the 
year. Then he jumped into the second 
college class, and finished that year 
by leading his class. But it must be 
remembered that this boy did little else 
during those three years but study 
Latin and Greek. At that he took the 
shortest way to genuine knowledge. 





Are Our Catholic Educators Going In for 
Needed Educational Reform? 

The President of the University of 
Chicago in his ‘‘Education for Free- 
dom” suggests that the widespread 
use of acceleration during this war 
time should prove the point of depar- 
ture for long-needed reforms in our 
educational system, which now is and 
long has been wasteful and inefficient: 
wasteful, because it takes sixteen years 
to accomplish outwardly what most 
of the other systems of the world man- 
age to do in twelve; inefficient, because 
the work done in those sixteen years 
doesn’t at all compare with that done 
in Europe in twelve. Witness these 
answers several years ago by an 
English prelate, the head of a prepara- 
tory college and a diocesan seminary, 
to a priest questioner. He said that 
boys entered his preparatory school 
at the age of ten years and six months 
to eleven. They began Latin the first 
year and Greek the second. At the 
end of six years these boys had a 
speaking, translating and writing 
knowledge of Latin, a translating and 
writing knowledge of Greek, had a 
speaking knowledge of two modern 
languages besides their own, and 
learned all mathematics including cal- 
culus, and had a liberal knowledge of 
history and literature. But he ex- 
plained that boys of only more than 
average ability were matriculated. 
This was because all their non-clerical 
aspirants were being fitted to enter the 
honor courses at the universities. To 
illustrate. One of these boys goes in 
for honors in the classical languages. 
Mostly under tutors, he studies for 
three years the Latin and Greek class- 
ics and cognate subjects. On passing 
an examination at the end of three 
years in the whole field of Latin and 
Greek literature, he gets an A.B. with 
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honors—more than the equivalent of 
two doctorates in an American uni- 
versity. Yet, the young man is only 
twenty years old, two years younger 
than the average American candidate 
for the A.M. degree. Is it any wonder 
that Dr. Hutchins suggests either six, 
three, three years—or six, four, four 
years—for the A.B. degree, and then 
three years in the university for a 
doctorate in real cultural research 
work, whether in the school of phil- 
osophy (including metaphysics and 
theology), in the school of the experi- 
mental sciences, or in the social sciences 
(including law); and with the pro- 
fession schools proper vanished from 
the campus. Have our Catholic 
educators any constructive ideas along 
these lines, or are they mere followers 
of a materialized and ignorantly 
adopted form of traditional education? 


One Bishop Has Partly Anticipated 
President Hutchins 


For quite a few years now Coving- 
ton, Kentucky, has had a Latin school. 
Nor has the name been used to ring 
another change on the term ‘‘academy”’ 
or “‘high school,”’ but in the sense that 
Jefferson understood the term ‘‘sec- 


ondary school’’—a school that would 
take boys as young as ten years old 
and induct them into liberal education. 
The Covington Latin school is selec- 
tive, too, in so far as manifested in- 
clination goes. Boys and girls of the 
city and surroundings that express a 
willingness to start Latin and other 
high school subjects after sixth grade 
are admitted. By the end of four 
years they are ready for college and 
make good in college. In that way they 
are out of college by twenty. 

What prevents other Catholic 
centers from doing the same thing? 
Then we shall have what Dr. Hutchins 
considers the maximum number of 
cultural years: six, four, four. It is 
refreshing to see a prophet of educa- 
tional truth and practicality come out 
from a secular university and proclaim 
with high courage what we Catholics 
should have long since been speaking 
at the head of every street. He is al- 
ready as distinguished for his con- 
structive ideas in education as the late 
and unlamented Elliot was for his 
destructive ideas. Some are predicting 
that this same Dr. Hutchins within 
another decade will be a_ second 
Woodrow Wilson—but unfrustrate. 





A Continuous Survey of a Highly Mobile 
Urban Parish 


By Leo SwEENeEy, C.M. 


The following article is the first of a 
series concerning the religious unit of 
organization, the parish. The ar- 
ticle speaks for itself, because it is 
chiefly a report of facts gathered by an 
energetic and zealous young priest 
who discovered the inadequacy of his 
seminary training in trying to find 
out what a parish is. The papers 
that follow do not always speak for 
themselves in the same sense, because 
they will deal with theory as well as 
with fact—theory about the parish in 
a way similar to theory about the 
cosmic universe which we call ‘‘cos- 
mology,” or about God which we call 
“theodicy,” each department of knowl- 
edge being concerned with the nature 
of its respective object. At present, 
there is no systematic theory about the 
parish. Neither do the projected ar- 
ticles provide such a theory, but they 
propose its possibility by viewing par- 
ish phenomena through a number of 
general social concepts. 

The concepts, it will hardly be neces- 
sary to point out, are an application 
of the empirical method which has had 
little sympathetic attention from us. 
Knowledge of the situation in which 
the Church functions (that is, of the 
socio-economic world) is necessary for 
efficient Catholic activity. A deep 
understanding from a scientific point 
of view of the processes involved is 
required on the part of the clergy and 
teaching groups of the Church, if the 
Church is not to become more and 
more a satellite of the dominant secu- 
lar system. To keep from becoming 
engulfed by this highly dynamic, 
imperious sytem, the Church must 
understand it in all of its ramifications. 

For it is one thing to study society 
philosophically in its ultimate causes, 
quite another to study it sociologically 
in its immediate causes. Philosophiz- 


ing about society is studying it in 
abstraction, sociologizing about it is 
studying it im action—which are dif- 
ferent things, as a medievalist and a 
capitalist would discover if they could 
get together. An ethicist teaching 
ethics in vacuo or in abstraction, how- 
ever, is not apt to know the difference 

Basic to everything to be said is the 
conviction that the deep conflict be- 
tween Catholicism and the secular 
world can be solved only by bringing 
to the support of Catholic faith and 
morals the necessary constants of all 
sound societies universal in time and 
space as previously affected by Catho- 
lic culture at its best. This can be 
done by an adaptation based on ex- 
haustive knowledge of the past and 
present of the sciences of experience 
as well as those of speculation and 
revelation. Furthermore, it must be 
done by an application of such knowl- 
edge to the potentially great religious 
unit, which should be also a social 
unit, the parish. For as Péguy the 
French writer remarks, the Church “‘is 
no longer socially the communion of 
the faithful.”’ 

The restoration of the parish can 
be the means of the restoration of 
real Catholicism and Catholic cul- 
ture to Catholics, for it is the restora- 
tion of the only type of relationship 
which has a measure of stability of 
any kind—economic or political or, 
in a broader sense, social. Always in 
man’s history a great moral neutrality 
has resulted when his relationships 
were anonymous, superficial, imper- 
sonal, contractual, individual, whether 
in the parish or the larger society. 
Stability which is moral rests—not on 
interdependency (which is chiefly eco- 
nomic), as the internationalists would 
have it, but—upon a deep consensus, 
the type of bond always to be found 
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in the strong family. The papers 
which are to follow will endeavor to 
explore this thesis. 


Nature of the Survey and the Parish 

A presentation of a number of facts 
gathered by a parish curate regarding 
the parish in which he functioned 
should be of considerable interest, 
not only to priests generally, but more 
particularly to pastors and curates and 
teaching Brothers and Sisters who 
realize the absence of accurate data at 
hand for fulfilling some of their 
functions. 

In its present stage, this survey is 
not much more than the presentation 
of the data. Full interpretation of the 
data can only come when more data 
are added and intensive study made 
of all. In the reporter’s experience 
there has never been such an extensive 
and continuous and regular pursuit 
of the facts of a large urban parish; 
and furthermore it is quite likely that 
the statement might be extended to 
take in all parishes, whatever their 
nature or circumstance. By ‘“‘exten- 
sive” is meant the complete composi- 
tion of the parish, non-Catholic as 
well as Catholics; by “continuous,” 
the pursuit of the data for the period 
of three and one-half years; by 
“regular,’’ the non-sporadic nature of 
the effort, viz., a daily effort beginning 
at nine in the morning and extending 
throughout the day and frequently 
into the evening. 

The young priest engaged in the 
work was relieved from the duty of 
days on call, which left him free 
(apart from Confessions and Mass and 
instruction of converts) to give most 
of his time, which he did most as- 
siduously, to bringing the microscope 
to bear upon the lives of the members 
of the parish. Perhaps that is an over- 
statement because the large number of 


families and individuals with which 
he had to deal single-handed precluded 
the focusing of the social and religious 
microscope upon them. The work of 
three years and one-half from De- 
cember, 1937, to June, 1941, should 
be looked upon as the preliminary work 
of a more specific effort yet to come. 
The sacerdotal investigator found by 
trial and error that he was dealing 
with a very unwieldly unit. Any well- 
trained worker recognizes the difficulty 
of analysis of a unit composed of 
thousands. Even a descriptive effort, 
such as the present one, is an ac- 
complishment of no mean significance 
as the evidence will show. 

The area of the parish from north 
to south is less than one mile; from 
east to west less than two miles. It 
is an area of homes, apartments, flats, 
and retail business. Through its 
whole extent from east to west is a 
business street with a great deal of 
activity during daylight hours. To- 
gether with the surrounding section, 
much of it has been built up during the 
last fifteen years. It seems to be 
without a blighted area. The homes 
are modest; the apartments middle- 
class. 

The racial composition is conglo- 
merate, but Irish, German and Italian 
stocks prevail. Percentages of foreign- 
born were not ascertained. But among 
non-Catholics were found 856 Jewish 
households. 

As far as is known, there is not one 
wealthy family. Data on occupations 
and income are wanting, which is 
explained by the fact that the work 
began as a census project of the type 
in use in Catholic parishes. Office and 
industrial employees and small mer- 
chants indicate the economic com- 
plexion. Besides, there is a scattering 
of professional men. 
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Startling Disclosures in a ‘‘Model’’ Parish 


In view of the disclosures that are 
imminent it should be remarked that 
the parish might be regarded as the 
answer to a cleric’s prayer. The 
number at Mass on Sunday is about 
8000. Twelve hundred children are 
present in a body and say by heart in 
unison prayers proper to the different 
parts of the Mass. The church is 
modern and beautiful. Masses are on 
time. The music is fine. Emphasis 
is entirely upon religion. There are 
no bingo parties or anything of that 
sort. They are frowned upon. In 
season and out of season the church’s 
function as a spiritual agency occupies 
first place. In fact, it is the antiphon 
of all of its activities. Whereas in 
some parishes the activities are partly 
secular and social (such as carnivals, 
fairs, etc.), in this one they are en- 
tirely spiritual. 

It is with some surprise, therefore, 
that we discover an item of this sort. 
Number of invalid marriages, 926. 
The purpose of the disclosure of the 
material in this article is to suggest 
that, if there are items shocking to not 
only a priest but to the laity as well 
in what on the surface appears to be a 
model parish, what is the disorganiza- 
tion in less ordered parishes? What, 
after all, is known about the urban 
parish? Has anyone appeared whose 
conclusions indicate that they are any- 
thing but guesswork? 

The number of baptized Catholics 
discovered by the investigator in the 
period outlined was 17,710. While at 
no time was there this number in the 
parish, and since this item as well as 
others does not reflect the composition 
of the parish at any particular time, 
nevertheless, all of the items may be 
taken to represent the fluctuating 
parish which is typical of so many 


modern urban areas. It seems that a 
new concept of parish is necessary, if 
it is to be dealt with intelligently. 
All of the instability and mobility of 
the larger society must attach to the 
concept of parish, not because the 
parish necessarily reflects the larger 
society, but because as a matter of 
fact (as the figures will show) little 
or nothing has been done to prevent 
the parish from becoming a miniature 
highly mobile, unstable, secular group. 
The concept of a static parish seems to 
be typical; that is, it is a working con- 
cept. It is thought of as a geographi- 
cal unit with boundaries, a canonical 
unit. It is an organization of obli- 
gation—on the part of the priests 
towards the parishioners and _ the 
parishioners towards the priests. 
The parish property, the church, 
the schools, the hall, the rectory, the 
Sisters’ convent, with their immobility 
color the static concept. Canon law, 
property, and authority add to it a 
measure of concreteness. The parish 
is looked upon as a unit performing 
orderly functions for a homogeneous 
group with facility and a considerable 
degree of efficiency. These things seem 
to be taken for granted. 


High Rate of Mobility 

But nothing could be further from 
the truth in hundreds of urban par- 
ishes. There is no reason for thinking 
that the one under consideration is 
not typical. It is a shifting, moving, 
heterogeneous, unstable unit. In three 
and a half years 43.1 per cent of the 
whole parish moved. The material does 
not indicate whether within the parish 
or outside. No doubt some moved to 
other locations within the parish and 
many moved away. But for two 
blocks the mobility of each was 72 per 
cent; in one block 257 families moved 
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in 42 months; in the other block next 
to it on the same street the number 
was 158. The number of families 
that have moved in the total period 
was 5015. These figures include not 
only Catholics but all others as well. 
And at the same time they are not a 
true index of the mobility of the area, 
because in the 57 per cent that remain 
are included those who either were 
in the parish in December, 1937, or 
who came in subsequently. The date 
of the coming into the area of each 
family is not available. Neither are 
the data of departure available, nor 
the length of time lived in the parish. 
The departures were ascertained when 
the places of residence were revisited. 
And in some instances the time elaps- 
ing between visits was long enough to 
permit the entrance and departure of 
families without their presence being 
made known at all to the investigator, 
notwithstanding the fact that about 
22,000 visits were made by him. 

The high rate of mobility in certain 
sections was offset by a minimum rate 
in some sections and a median rate in 
others. In a residential area or street 
where 97 Catholic families were found, 
90 remained at the time of revisitation. 
A study of the effect of stable residence 
upon family and marriage in such a 
section without doubt would prove 
profitable. For the disorganizing ef- 
fects of excessive mobility are well 
known. We have seen them drama- 
tized in the “Grapes of Wrath’ and 
other fiction. Studies of delinquency 
have shown unmistakably that mobil- 
ity is one of its factors. Divorce, crime, 
suicide, sex offenses, family disorgan- 
ization, family tensions, and mental 
derangement are correlated with vari- 
ous forms of mobility, political, social, 
economic. Quite likely they are re- 
lated to spatial mobility also. The 


hobo, the migratory worker, the home- 
less boy, the homeless man, the home- 
less woman, actors, professional show- 
men, travelling men, all are excessively 
mobile and show indices of high per- 
sonal disorganization. The ‘‘furnished 
room” area in a certain city, with a 
complete “turnover” of occupants 
every four months, had a higher rate 
of suicide. The breakdown of primary 
group controls, moral isolation, psycho- 
logical isolation due to lack of intimacy 
of group contacts, severance from con- 
nection with stable institutions—all 
these tend inevitably to result in some 
form of social disintegration. 


Classification of Parishes 


While there are various ways of 
classifying and evaluating parishes 
(such as rich and poor, Religious 
community and secular; not to men- 
tion certain exceptional ways, such as 
Bingo, Novena, Twelve-o’-clock-Mass 
parishes, and others), the traditional 
census evaluation is for the most part 
on the basis of religious performance. 
Consequently, the usual items found 
are: Baptism, First Communion, Con- 
firmation, Marriage, Mass, Easter 
Duty, Parochial School. These are 
objective criteria of religious per- 
formance. Other variational items 
that may appear are secondary. The 
census method seems to be concerned 
with the question of stability rather 
than growth, a point of view that is 
not without interest for its own sake; 
and the opposite of the point of view 
in a Protestant church survey. The 
Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search takes as the criteria of growth: 
church membership, Sunday school 
enrollment, and total expenditure. 
Among non-Catholics growth seems to 
be the index of normalcy, while from 
the Catholic point of view it is mini- 
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mum individual and family religious 
performance. The Catholic interest 
is in the religious quality of its mem- 
bers, in their moral and religious per- 
severance. It should be of enormous 
significance, therefore, to find as we 
do that in a highly mobile group of 
17,710 Catholics within certain parish 
limits, 5265 missed Mass regularly. 
We must hasten to add that “regu- 
larly’’ means 50 to 75 per cent of the 
time. In many instances it could 
mean ‘‘all of the time,’’ because we 
find in our notes on the material the 
observation of the investigator that 
this item is one of the most unreliable, 
because the interrogated were un- 
willing to acknowledge the missing 
of Mass at all; on the other hand, they 
are much more ready to acknowledge 
an invalid marriage. The conclusion 
is reasonably valid that the condition 
is much worse than it appears to be, 
since so much is revealed with re- 
luctance. There is no item in the 
data of any who missed Mass all of 
the time. 


Neglect of Easter Duty 


Another item marked ‘‘acknowl- 
edged with reluctance’’ is the number 
who failed to perform their Easter 
duty—4180. There is no material to 
indicate whether such neglect was 
habitual. The number 4180 refers to 
those whose neglect was for the cur- 
rent period. When we try to arrive at 
a percentage in relation to the total 
number of baptized, a difficulty pre- 
sents itself, since we have no informa- 
tion concerning the number of children 
who had not received their first Holy 
Communion. Making allowance for 
those, it may roughly be concluded 
that twenty-five per cent had neg- 
lected to go to Confession and re- 
ceive Holy Communion during the 


previous Paschal season. That is one 
in every four. Considering the period 
of time over which the data were 
gathered, the high mobility of the area, 
the average nature of the group re- 
garding income, occupation, standard 
of living, the absence of very poor or 
very rich, the conglomerate racial 
strains, can the above average of 
twenty-five per cent be taken as typical 
for the typical urban parish of middle- 
class people in industrial cities of 
500,000 or more? During the three 
and one-half year period of interroga- 
tion there were a number out-of-work 
and considerable relief was extended 
by the parish. In other words, as far 
as is known there were no conditions 
which might lead to the conclusion 
that the proportion of twenty-five per 
cent is not typical. Information of 
the kind at hand is, of course, in- 
adequate as a basis of generalization 
even for the class of cities indicated, 
but it is the most satisfactory that has 
come to the attention of the writer. 
Let it be repeated that the number of 
the sample was large, 17,710; every 
apartment and residence was visited 
several times; the “not at home” con- 
clusion was not recorded until the 
investigator had called six times with- 
out response; 11,398 apa:tments (in- 
cluding residences) were tabulated; 
4850 Catholic households were re- 
corded together with 1813 which were 
non-Catholic but friendly; the period 
of interrogation daily for three and 
one-half years. The investigation, to 
say the least, was thorough on the 
basis of the information sought. And 
it may be concluded with all reason 
that, if the parish under consideration 
is not typical of parishes in the type of 
cities indicated above, it is certainly 
typical of many parishes in our many 
industrial areas. No doubt there are 
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many kinds of parishes on the basis 
of income, kind of residence, racial 
mixture, proportion of foreign-born, 
rate of mobility or permanence, new 
parish or old, declining or growing, and 
other classifications, but who knows 
anything about them? A pastor of a 
national church, whose immigrant 
stock is large and one of the latest, 
was heard to say recently that not 
more than twenty-five per cent of his 
parishioners regularly attended Mass! 


What Are Practical Catholics? 


It will be noticed that there were 
1085 who missed Mass regularly and 
yet performed their Easter duty, 
which might be regarded as raising 
the issue as to what is a “practical 
Catholic.’”” Is one who misses Mass 
regularly (that is, from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent of the time) and makes 
his Easter duty, a practical Catholic; 
or does he cease to be a practical 
Catholic only when, besides missing 
Mass, he fails to perform his Easter 
duty? 

The line between practical Catholic 
and impractical is an indeterminate 
one. It is used by Catholics in a 
variety of meanings. One such would 
be the party to an invalid marriage, 
of which there were 926. This includes 
cases in which one as well as both 
parties to the contract were Catholics. 
The tabulated material does not in- 
dicate the number of each. As is 
evident, the number of Catholics in- 
volved in invalidity is between 926 
and 1852. Highly significant would 
be the information if in a large propor- 
tion of these cases both parties were 
found to be Catholic. 

Valid Christian mixed marriages 
numbered 979, in 396 of which the 
husband was Catholic and 583 the wife. 
More non-Catholic men (to the number 


of 187) married Catholic women than 
non-Catholic women married Cath- 
olic men. Of the small number of 
Jewish-Catholic marriages (37), in 21 
the wife was Catholic and in 16 the 
husband. Why do more Catholic 
women marry non-Catholics than do 
Catholic men? In the present sample 
there were 604 women as against 412 
men married to non-Catholics, a dif- 
ference of twenty per cent. If mixed 
marriages are to be discouraged except 
by exhortation, which seems to be 
greatly ineffectual, how must it be 
done? Can there be any intelligent ap- 
plication of a remedy without an 
equally intelligent understanding of 
the cause? Intelligence is as necessary 
in spiritual as in physical diagnosis. 
Our society seems to be teeming with 
people of good will—decent, generous, 
and warm-hearted people caught in a 
complexity of social forces that they 
do not understand. They seek des- 
perately for a solution of their mani- 
fold difficulties. But they are like a 
high-powered automobile on a moun- 
tain road at midnight without lights. 
They have the power to go but no 
knowledge of direction. The same 
may also be said about the curators 
of the modern problems of faith and 
morals. They have good will in 
abundance, zeal, energy, but no light 
on the social forces with which they 
come in contact. Theology alone is 
not the instrument for discouraging 
mixed marriages. This modern moral 
phenomenon in the Catholic Church 
must be understood in its causes. 
These cannot be understood overnight. 
But a seeking of the causes and their 
diligent study will, without the slight- 
est doubt, provide new tools far more 
efficacious than exhortation. This may 
be said equally for other Catholic 
pathologies. 





On Feeling Spiritually Comfortable 
By ARTHUR H. CHANDLER, O.P. 


“Que placita sunt Ei, facio semper” (John, viii. 29). 


This subject is one we all need to 
browse over now and then. For 
spirituality is a peculiar kind of thing. 
It is always getting us into deeper 
trouble. Facing stern reality, it aims 
to build souls strong enough to weather 
anything; it encourages them to 
assume tiresome, irksome, perplexing 
responsibilities. Personal crucifixion 
with Our Lord is its supreme goal. 
“Blessed are they that suffer...” 
(Matt., v.) is its formula for perfec- 
tion. And yet, at the very entrance 
to its straight and narrow path, the 
direction-marker reads: ‘To Com- 
plete Beatitude.”” The inscription 
rests for verification upon Our Lord’s 
own words: ‘‘Come unto Me, all you 
that labor and are burdened, and I 
will refresh you. Take up My yoke 
upon you... and you will find rest 
for your souls. For My yoke is sweet 
and My burden light’ (Matt., xi. 
28, 30). Souls coming along the high- 
way see the marker and look down the 
road. All seems enticing. They set 
out. 

But it is a long road that has no 
turn; after the first horizon comes the 
first turn. Not such a pleasant way 
lies ahead—but surely it will be better 
later on. So forward they go, the 
road becoming steadily worse. 

“I might not have come this way, 
if I had known it were so bad” they 
murmur. ‘Perhaps I should turn 
back.” 

Just then, however, they spy another 
sign along the road: ‘‘He who turns 
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back is lost.”” This rests on Scripture 
too: “No man putting his hand to 
the plough, and looking back is fit for 
the kingdom of heaven’ (Luke, ix. 
62). 

“To go ahead is bad, to return is 
worse,”’ they reflect. ‘“‘But how about 
that first sign ‘To Complete Beati- 
tude’? I thought it pointed to a com- 
fortable way.” 


Spiritual Childhood 


Thus do souls become involved in 
the discomfortures of a spiritual life 
and puzzle over them. Sometimes we 
also get involved. As priests, how- 
ever, we know it is our duty to coach 
ourselves through. Therefore, when 
the desire to live comfortably in the 
spiritual life comes upon us, we think 
of those words of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians: ‘I, brethren, could not 
speak to you as unto spiritual but as 
unto carnal. As unto little ones in 
Christ, I gave you milk to drink, not 
meat; for you were not able as yet. 
But neither indeed are you now able, 
for you are yet carnal’ (I Cor., iii. 
1, 2). Yes, the vigorous Apostle 
would call the desire to live comfort- 
ably and drink only the “milk” of 
consolation a childish thing. He is 
quite right. Children live for the 
pleasure they find in life; they do what 
pleases them, and delight in it. They 
must enjoy their games or they will 
not play at all. Besides, they cannot 
understand how anyone would forego 
an occasion for enjoyment. Is not 
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this just as Our Lord once said: 
“‘Whereunto shall I esteem this genera- 
tion to be like? It is like to children 
sitting in the market place, who crying 
to their companions say: ‘We have 
piped to you, and you have not 
danced’ ”’ (Matt., xi. 16, 17)? 

But the sad thing about spiritual 
childhood is that some of the children 
never grow up: ‘But neither indeed 
are you now able.’’ They never pass 
the state in which they keep running 
to their ghostly fathers as children to 
their parents with the complaint: 
“He hurt me.’’ They cannot see how 
God would let them suffer. But this 
does them serious damage. Looking 
always to God for small personal 
favors to keep them consoled, they 
neither notice nor appreciate the great 
miracle which He is working in their 
souls. He might well turn to them and 
say: ‘You follow Me, not because 
you have seen miracles, but because 
you did eat of the loaves and were 
filled’ (John, vi. 26). It never occurs 
to them that the important reason for 
following closely after Christ is to 
expose one’s soul to His divine opera- 
tion, to let Him work that transforma- 
tion which first changes a soul into a 
likeness of Himself as crucified and 
then into an image of Him as glorified. 
To put it figuratively, if they could 
only realize that He is the sculptor 
and they the marble (living marble 
which reacts to every stroke of mallet 
and chisel), then they could see what 
worthless stuff they are unless He has 
His way in carving them, for marble 
knows not into what it should be 
carved. Moreover, they would fur- 
ther learn that living marble cannot 
be carved unless it feels each stroke of 
the sculptor’s instruments. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that in the be- 
ginning of a spiritual life there should 


be consolation, but later suffering— 
even intense suffering. For, according 
to the figure, the Master first cleans 
the block in preparation for His skill. 
This makes it shine with beauty not 
perceptible before, and the living 
block rejoices in its new resplendence. 
But later, when more serious opera- 
tions are begun, the deeper the cuts 
of the chisel the more painful, yet the 
surer is the marble that its form will be 
more exquisite. Thus, if the marble— 
and I use living marble instead of the 
conventional potter’s clay of Scripture 
—is unwilling to endure the pain, it 
never can be wrought into the statue 
for the special niche it is destined to 
fill. It cannot, therefore, hope to live 
in comfort and be carved to a finished 
form. 


Seekers of Sensible Consolation 


How well St. Catherine of Siena 
explained this same doctrine of spirit- 
ual comfort or consolation in her 
“Dialogue”! What a keen insight she 
has! In the Treatise on Prayer, the 
Eternal Father says: ‘But My serv- 
ants who are still in the imperfect 
love seek and love Me because of the 
affection they have towards the con- 
solation and delight they find in Me, 
and because I am the rewarder of 
every good that is done, great and 
small according to the measure of the 
love of him who receives the reward. 
For this reason, I give mental con- 
solation during the time of prayer, 
sometimes in one way and sometimes 
in another. I do not this in order that 
the soul ignorantly receive the con- 
solation, that is, that she regard more 
the consolation than Me who give it, 
but My charity with which I give it— 
and the unworthiness with which she 
receives it, more than the delight of 
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her own consolation.” In other 
words, God treats us at the outset in 
this affectionate manner so as to let 
us understand how much He loves us. 
We certainly miss the whole signifi- 
cance when we conclude that the con- 
solation is given just to make us feel 
good. 

St. Catherine shows the absurdity 
of this by disclosing the proper effect 
which consolation should have upon 
the receiver. God gives us consolation 
in order that the soul may regard “‘the 
unworthiness with which she receives 
it.” The gift is, therefore, bestowed 
in order to awaken the soul to proper 
considerations of humility—the funda- 
mental and preparatory virtue for 
all spirituality. As St. Teresa might 
express it, “humbly at His feet we 
shall find happiness in His company 
and recognize at the same time that 
we are unworthy to remain in His 
presence.”’*? From such considera- 
tions spring greater love for God and 
greater generosity in doing deeds for 
love of Him. For, whenever others 
treat us more kindly than we deserve 
because of some trifle we have done, 
we naturally love them more and en- 
deavor to express that sove by doing 
more for them. This begins a series 
of reciprocations in love and in deeds of 
love which may lead to heroic actions. 
In the spiritual realm, it is the way in 
which divine friendship with Our 
Lord grows and flourishes. Con- 
sequently, the consolations which come 
early in spiritual experience are in- 
tended to develop the soul, and not to 
impede its progress. 


Stagnation or Progress 


St. Catherine, therefore, goes on to 
explain the mischief which is caused 


1“Dialogue,” Treatise on Prayer, p. 128. 
2 “Life,” xiii. 


when souls insist upon feeling consoled 
beyond the early stages. “But if 
ignorantly,” the Father continues, 
“she takes hold of the delight alone, 
without regarding My affection, she 
will receive damage from it and fall 
into snares of which I will tell thee; 
one being that, deceived by her own 
consolation, she seeks this consolation 
and therein delights herself, and more- 
over, having at some former time ex- 
perienced the consolation of My visit- 
ation in one way or another, she will 
endeavor to go back by the way which 
she has come, in order again to ex- 
perience the same consolation. But I 
do not grant the consolation of My 
visitation in one way alone, which 
would appear as if I had but one way 
in which to do so, but I grant it in 
diverse ways, according as pleases My 
goodness, and according to the need 
and the necessity of the soul. But 
the soul, in her ignorance, will never- 
theless seek My consolation in that 
way alone which she has experienced, 
thereby, as it were, imposing laws on 
the Holy Ghost.’”* 


Preference for Private Devotions 


Here, then, is considerable food for 
thought; two ideas especially should 
not be missed. First, if we seek to 
maintain a comfortable spiritual exist- 
ence, we shall be travelling in circles; 
consolation will inspire us to go forward 
a little and then our failure to find 
consolation of the type we desire will 
make us go back again to look for 
what we had. As a result, we shall 
remain in about the same spot for 
years. In this connection, it may be 
to the purpose to note that sometimes 
we hold too fast to certain private forms 
of devotion which we had in youth. 
Certain souls become so accustomed to 


* “Dialogue,” pp. 128-129. 
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their favorite devotions that they 
consider it almost a sin not to perform 
them. Of course, I am not speaking 
of the great devotions of the Church 
which have enduring substance, but 
rather of those private forms of prayer 
and the like which thrilled us in youth, 
but which may not be accommodated 
to more advanced spirituality. These 
forms of devotion did their part and 
often should be relinquished for prac- 
tices of deeper piety and greater per- 
fection. Does not Saint John of the 
Cross warn us on this point: ‘“Cer- 
tain spiritual men are strangely mis- 
taken on this subject. After practis- 
ing prayer by means of images, forms 
and meditations suitable for begin- 
ners, should the Lord wish to attract 
them to more spiritual and more in- 
terior ways, He will do so by with- 
drawing the pleasure and consolation 
of discursive meditation, from which 
they neither dare nor know how to 
detach themselves, and to which they 
are accustomed.’’* Souls of this sort 
often make more effort—irrational 
effort—than do advancing souls. They 
remind me of an experience which I 
once had in company with several 
others. We were sailing a skiff through 
a narrow channel when the wind com- 
pletely dropped. With the cessation 
of the wind, we noticed a current 
running against us which was carrying 
the boat backwards. Wishing to go 
forward, all began to pole. For half 
an hour we ran the poles strenuously 
from bow to stern. We seemed to be 
advancing rather well, until someone 
called attention to an object on the 
bank which all had seen half an hour 
before; we were exactly in the same 
place. So with these souls. They try 
to run counter to grace, and at best 
they remain where they are. 
‘“Ascent,” XII, 


“Imposing Laws on the Holy Ghost’’ 


This brings us to a second thought in 
the passage quoted above. It follows 
from what we have just been saying. 
St. Catherine humorously calls it 
“imposing laws on the Holy Ghost.” 
But it is serious, and would be a grave 
shock to souls themselves who seek 
consolation. They are definitely re- 
sisting grace. This is explained by 
her in a subsequent paragraph: ‘Such 
as these, of whom I have spoken, de- 
sire to choose their own consolations 
in their own way, and so go through 
life, and their ignorance is at times so 
great that, having imagined a par- 
ticular consolation, and I visiting them 
in any way except that of imagination, 
they will resist Me and will not re- 
ceive Me.’ It is another case of “He 
came unto His own and His own re- 
ceived Him not.” Since He does not 
come in the way they choose, there is 
no room for Him at their inn. How 
this would shock certain souls if they 
realized how they really treat Him! 

That is not all. The exterior result 
of such misconceptions does harm to 
other souls, especially if priestly minis- 
trations are concerned. Again let the 
“Dialogue” explain the doctrine to us: 
“T wish to tell thee of the second mis- 
take they make, who have placed all 
their delight in the receiving of mental 
consolation. They will ofttimes see 
their neighbor in necessity, spiritual 
or temporal, and they will not succor 
him, under pretense of virtue, saying: 
‘If I do so, I shall lose my peace and 
quiet of mind, or I shall not be able 
to say my Hours at the right time.’ 
For they think that, if they receive 
no consolation, I am thereby offended; 
but they are deceived by their own 
mental and spiritual delight, for they 
offend Me more by not relieving their 

5 “Dialogue,” loc. cit. 
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neighbor’s necessity than if they had 
abandoned all those things whereby 
they receive consolation; for all vocal 
and mental exercise is ordained by 
Me to bring the soul to perfect love 
of Me and of the neighbor, and to 
preserve her in this love.”*® Does not 
this remind one of the lines in the 
Legend Beautiful: 
Through the long hours intervening 
It had waited his return, 
And he felt his bosom burn, 
Comprehending all the meaning, 
When the Blessed Vision said: 
“Hadst thou stayed, I must have 

fled.’’? 

A Practical Test 

The thought, however, which I 
would suggest here is another. Per- 
haps from our willingness to bestow 
ourselves generously in the discharge 
of priestly duties, we can estimate 
where we stand in the matter of seek- 
ing spiritual comfort. Our Lord Him- 
self used this relation in that well- 
known description of the General 
Judgment which ends: ‘Amen I say 
to you, as long as you did it not to one 
of these least, neither did you do it to 
Me” (Matt., xxv. 45). It is certainly 
a practical way of determining, and 
one in which self-deception is not 
likely; the facts are too glaring and 
the occasions too numerous and varied. 
Take a few examples. We are sitting 
quietly in our study; a summons 
comes from the parlor. It is late at 
night and we are tired, perhaps 
asleep. The bell rings for a sick call. 
The weather is bad; we have a whole 
series of Communion calls that morn- 
ing. A parishoner is in the hospital; 
we should follow up the case. To 
these and to numberless other occa- 
sions how do we respond? How 
generously? The answer is our proof. 


6 [bid. 
1 Longfellow, ‘‘Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 


Readjusting Our Outlook 


One thought yet remains. In the 
beginning of this paper we left our- 
selves stranded on the road to com- 
plete beatitude, looking at the sign: 
“He who turns back is lost.’”’ Now 
after coaching ourselves by reflecting 
about consolation, what shall we do? 
Let us take a final piece of advice from 
St. Catherine’s ‘Dialogue’: “She 
should not do so (that is, the soul 
should not seek consolations), but 
should pass on manfully by the 
doctrine of Christ crucified, receiving 
what it pleases My goodness to give 
her, and in the manner, time and place 
that I choose.’’® This is good advice 
for two reasons. In the first place, it 
directs our attention to the source of 
strength required for pursuing our 
path. Our crucified Master goes be- 
fore us; He does not ask us to go 
alone, nor does He direct us to go 
ahead of Him. He merely says: 
“Take up your cross and follow Me.” 
We ought to be able to follow, espe- 
cially when the power to follow is com- 
ing constantly to us from Him. In- 
deed, His power of love not only 
strengthens us, it draws us. There- 
fore, our personal appeal to Him is: 


“Trahe me: post Te curremus in 
odorem unguentorum Tuorum”’ 
(Cant., i. 3). This ‘‘drawing”’ is not 


a “dragging.” It is the urge of divine 
love: “Caritas Christi urget nos’ 
(II Cor., v. 14). It makes us run. 
We run after Him sustained by the 
“odorem unguentorum’’—His Precious 
Blood which invigorates us like the 
breath of sweet ointment and which 
inspires us to suffer all and to hurry 
in order to get close to Him. Our 
attention diverted by this ambition, 
we no longer mind the hardships. 
In consequence of this, however, we 
~ # “Dialogue,” loc. cit. 
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are led to accomplish a second piece 
of advice given by the “Dialogue,” 
namely, that of being pleased with 
what it pleases Him to give us. We 
transfer our viewpoint regarding con- 
solation from us to Him; we compute 
our happiness from the pleasure we 
can give Him by doing as He wills. 
Hence, if to suffer pleases Him, to 
suffer pleases us. Followed to a high 
degree, this produces supernal joy 
and consolation, because the greater 
the pain, the more like Him we become. 
It may even wring from us that ec- 
static cry of so many Saints: ‘Let 
me suffer or let me die.’’ Such a state 
is almost that complete beatitude 
which the direction marker promised. 
For, when pain and suffering and all 
that is worst can bring only joy, one 
has risen superior to human nature 
and has grown somewhat divine. Yes, 
one has become a son of God according 
to Our Lord’s promise to all those 
who receive Him without restriction: 
“As many as received Him, He gave 
them power to be made the %sons of 
God” (John, i. 12). By the power of 


sonship, these walk with Him, and 
like Him bear all discomforture as if 
they felt it not, smiling gently in each 
adversity as was His custom. Happy 
they are and can afford to be, because 
they feel perfectly comfortable about 
their spiritual condition. And why 
should they feel comfortable? Be- 
cause they are pleased and God is 
pleased. They look up to the Eternal 
Father and say: “I do always the 
things that please Him’’ (John, viii. 
29). The Eternal Father looks down — 
and commends them, as He did His 
other Son: ‘This is My beloved son, 
in whom I am well pleased’ (Matt., 
iii. 17). When God and the soul are 
pleased, the measure of joy is full. 
Let us, therefore, also participate in 
this fullness of joy by making the sole 
reason for our existence that of pleas- 
ing God, and by keeping ourselves 
faithful to that reason though the con- 
stant reiteration of those words which 
contain the whole joy as well as the 
whole reason of life: “Que placita 
sunt, Ei, facio semper.” 





Reaching the Non-Catholic 


By FLoyp ANDERSON 


One of the problems of our day in 
carrying out the admonition of Our 
Lord to teach all nations is the physical 
one of reaching the non-Catholic. To- 
day it is not so easy to compete with 
the more numerous and more varied 
attractions and entertainments of the 
world as it was in earlier times, when 
there was perhaps a greater religious 
interest. While there has been a con- 
siderable growth in religious feeling, 
brought about by the trials of war- 
time, we are still often faced with a 
“negativism,” a lack of interest in 
religion, so that such “‘negativists” do 
not come to lectures, missions, or talks 
on religion as they might have done 
in the past. We are faced with the 
problem of going out into their life, of 
crossing their daily paths, so that the 
teachings of the Catholic Church may 
come before them, regardless of their 
temporary lack of interest. 

Much has been done in this regard, 
for instance, through the Catholic 
Hour, the Narberth movement, the 
motor missions in the south and south- 
west; but much, very much, remains 
to be done. And of this work that re- 
mains to be done, the greater part can 
be done best by the individual working 
in his own locality, where he is known. 

We are all familiar with the fact that 
one is influenced most by those he 
knows, those he associates with. 
Just as a small example, parents par- 
ticularly are sometimes distressed to 
learn that their children’s playmates 
have more influence on their manner of 
expression and on their clothes, than 
the parents themselves. So, too, in 


religious matters, the individual can 
usually influence those in his own vi- 
cinity better than any outsider, no 
matter how much better the outsider 
may express himself, or how much 
more gifted he may be. 

For such an individual, there may 
be said to be, roughly, three ways of 
reaching non-Catholics, of exposing 
them to the influence and the thought 
and the beliefs of the Catholic Church: 
first, by personal example; second, 
by the printed word; and third, by 
the spoken word. 

Personal example must, of neces- 
sity, be a personal matter with Cath- 
olics. But a bad Catholic can offset 
all the influence of a great radio 
speaker, numerous newspaper articles 
on Catholic beliefs; because the final 
test is not what one says, but what 
one does. And people are prone to 
judge those unseen by the one who is 
seen. Catholics who try to live up to 
the teachings of the Church, who are 
charitable, kindly and just, are those 
who by personal example lead converts 
to the Church. 


The Apostolate of the Printed Word 


But the purpose of this article is to 
treat more of the other two methods: 
the printed word and the spoken word, 
as means of reaching the non-Catholic 
and presenting him with the teachings 
of the Catholic Church. 

Reaching the non-Catholic through 
the printed word is not too difficult, 
and there are countless opportunities. 
The printed word may be through 
letters to editors of secular newspapers, 
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which thus reach non-Catholics; or it 
may be in newspaper columns on 
Catholic topics, printed in secular 
newspapers; and by news stories on 
Catholic doings. 

Let us first take letters to the editors. 
Every once in a while your secular 
paper carries some story that treats a 
Catholic topic inaccurately or falsely. 
Usually it is not entirely the paper’s 
fault, because these days few news- 
paper editors are intentionally unfair 
in treating Catholic matters. A 
courteous, friendly letter, written for 
publication in the paper, will correct 
the item and afford an opportunity to 
make some positive Catholic state- 
ments. Or there may be a news story 
about some organization sponsoring 
birth prevention meetings, or mercy 
killing under the euphemistic name 
of euthanasia. Here again is a chance 
to give the Catholic position, to cite 
the reasons for Catholic disapproval 
of such matters. Often all that is 
known by non-Catholics is that the 
Catholic Church is “agin it’; when 
shown the why and wherefore, reason- 
able non-Catholics will understand and 
approve. 

There is a knack to writing letters, 
and in getting them published in news- 
papers. A dozen letters to the editor, 
none of which appear in the paper, are 
limited in their influence to those in 
the newspaper office who read them; 
one letter published in the paper may 
reach many thousands of readers. The 
rules of the paper should be followed in 
preparing such a letter for publication. 
These usually exclude controversial re- 
ligious topics, but a firm statement of 
Catholic principles need not neces- 
sarily be controversial in its presenta- 
tion. 

In addition, there are three points 
which might also be considered: ac- 


curacy—be sure you’re right in what 
you write; brevity—the shorter your 
letter, the surer it is to be printed and, 
equally important, to be read com- 
pletely; courtesy—a friendly approach 
will win friends, while antagonistic 
letters (which have less chance of 
publication) will often create antago- 
nism. 


Catholic Columns in Secular Papers 


There is also the possibility of 
Catholic newspaper columns in secular 
papers. This activity usually is re- 
stricted to the smaller papers, the 
country weeklies and the small dailies. 
It is not impossible for a priest (or a 
layman, for that matter) to persuade 
the editor of such a paper to print a 
weekly column of Catholic news or 
opinions. Itis not so easy to-day, with 
newspapers using less newsprint than 
formerly, but it is not impossible. 
Just as an example, in the Diocese of 
Superior, Wisconsin, under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Gerald F. Mahon, of 
Holy Assumption Church, South Su- 
perior, such a column entitled “‘Catholic 
News and Views’”’ is now in its fourth 
year of publication. It is now published 
in some 35 newspapers, mostly in the 
Superior Diocese, but five in the 
Duluth Diocese, one in Iowa, and two 
in Louisiana. Each week these news- 
papers print a 500-word column dis- 
cussing some Catholic topic. 

The column is furnished free to the 
newspapers, and was started by send- 
ing the local parish priest in each town 
a copy of three or four releases, and 
asking him, if he approved, to ap- 
proach his local editor with a view to 
having the columns published in his 
newspaper. The attitude of the edi- 
tors has been friendly, and they have 
usually agreed to publish the column 
when they had the space. It is under- 
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standable that they would not crowd 
out local news to make use of such a 
feature, but many smaller papers, es- 
pecially the weeklies, carry syndicated 
or “boiler plate’ material which they 
use to fill in, and they have no objec- 
tion to substituting “Catholic News 
and Views” for that. Naturally the 
column does not attack other beliefs, 
but it does state Catholic principles 
and beliefs frankly and firmly. 


Catholic News Stories 


The third part of the printed-word 
method of reaching non-Catholics is 
through news stories of Catholic hap- 
penings. So often one picks up a news- 
paper, turns to the church notices, and 
finds something like this: “‘St. Mary’s 
Church, Sunday Masses, 8 and 10 
A.M.” Andthat’sall. Farther down 
the line, you find another church list- 
ing Sunday services, prayer meetings, 
Ladies’ Aid meetings, social gather- 
ings, and everything the minister can 
think of to include in the piece. That 
is probably the other extreme. 

But there is a middle course, and the 
newspaper editors will appreciate your 
coéperation with them in following it. 
They like to have the news of what 
goes on in their city. They want 
Catholic news, but they don’t know 
how to get it. Sometimes they are un- 
familiar with Catholic ways; perhaps 
they have been rebuffed when seeking 
information for news stories. The 
result is that many use practically no 
Catholic news stories. 

Some may question the advisability 
of Catholic publicity, arguing that 
Catholic meetings are announced in 
church so the Catholics will know—and 
they’re the only ones who need to 
know. But one of the ways to create 
a Catholic influence is to let non- 
Catholics know what Catholics are 


doing and thinking. It is not too diffi- 
cult to work a little Catholic doctrine 
and Catholic teaching into announce- 
ments of special happenings. There 
will always be some non-Catholics to 
read such announcements, and through 
them to become familiar with Catholic 
teaching in some small way, and 
through such familiarity a belief in the 
reasonableness of the Catholic Church 
may come; at least through under- 
standing a friendlier feeling may be 
created. 


Utilizing the Radio 


The third method of reaching the 
non-Catholic is through the spoken 
word: radio programs, street corner 
talks, and sound trucks as on the motor 
missions. The street-corner talks and 
the motor missions have the advantage 
of bringing the speaker and the 
listeners closer together, so they can 
see him and appraise him; while the 
broadcast is only a voice coming to 
them out of their radio. But with all 
this, it does seem the radio program is 
more effective: it reaches more per- 
sons, and it reaches them in the 
privacy of their homes, where they are 
more likely to give their undivided 
attention and to listen to the whole 
program. Then, too, many non-Cath- 
olics in their own homes will listen to.a 
Catholic radio program whereas they 
might not wish to be conspicuously 
present at some outdoor Catholic 
function. 

It is not too difficult to get free time 
on local radio stations for Catholic 
programs. Each radio station is re- 
quired to use certain of its broad- 
casting time in the ‘public interest.” 
This is usually done by donating time 
without charge to various church 
organizations, the American Legion, 
educational programs, etc. 
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However, while radio stations are 
obligated to use some of their broad- 
cast time in the public interest, there 
is no stipulation as to how much shall 
be so used, nor when such programs 
shall be on the air. To secure desir- 
able broadcasting time, it is therefore 
necessary to outline the type of pro- 
gram you plan to present, and then 
talk with the station’s program man- 
ager and persuade him to allot you 
radio time for the program. 


On Planning a Radio Program 


There are various types of programs 
that might be used: Catholic news, 
questions and answers, religious dis- 
cussions, etc. To illustrate some of 
these types, it might be interesting 
to view the variety of programs pre- 
sented by one Catholic group. 

A few years ago, when the program 
began, it was given fifteen minutes 
on a Saturday evening—a good broad- 
casting time. The first programs were 
in the nature of a quiz, with a priest 
asking the questions and three laymen 
answering them as best they could. 
To avoid public embarrassment to all 
concerned, topics were announced, so 
that the laymen could study them be- 
forehand. For instance, out of fifteen 
questions five might concern the parish 
church, its architecture, statues, etc.; 
five some Saint whose feast day oc- 
curred during the week; and five some 
point of Catholic doctrine. It was 
announced to the studio audience that 
the general topics were known to those 
answering the queries, but not the 
specific questions. Different parish 
organizations in the city were repre- 
sented on the program, and scores 
were kept, so that some rivalry was 
obtained, with a resultant public 
interest. 

The first change was when the radio 


time was increased to a half-hour 
again without cost. Then about 
twelve minutes were devoted to a talk 
on current topics by a lay speaker. 
First, in the beginning stages of the 
program, this was a compilation of 
Catholic editorial thought, taken (with 
credit) from the Catholic World, Amer- 
ica, Commonweal, Catholic Mind, Cath- 
olic Digest, etc., as well as from the 
available Catholic newspapers. This 
was followed by a recorded Catholic 
hymn, mostly from the album of the 
Paulist Choristers; and then a ques- 
tion-and-answer period, when ques- 
tions sent in by the radio audience 
were answered by a priest. The ques- 
tions were phoned to the radio station, 
one man remaining a half-hour after 
the program closed to take them down. 
This proved much more successful 
than asking the listeners to mail in 
their questions; apparently it is easier 
to lift the telephone receiver and phone 
in the question while one thinks of it, 
than to hunt up the pen and the ink 
and the paper and the envelope, as 
well as the stamp that is never there 
when you want it. 


The third, and present, phase in 
the development of this particular 
program came when it was converted 
to a Catholic news discussion period. 
Two priests sit down before the micro- 
phone, in the words of their opening 
announcement, ‘‘to discuss the Cath- 
olic news of the week, to fill in the 
background, so that you, and all of 
us, may better understand what is go- 
ing on in the world.” 


Latest Phase in Catholic Radio 
Programs 


There are many unrealized op- 
portunities for obtaining free time for 
Catholic radio programs. The pro- 
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gram need not be an elaborate one 
—even a reading of well-chosen news 
items from Catholic newspapers would 
make an interesting fifteen-minute 
program, and there are many record- 
ings available for theme music. 

The possibilities, the opportunities 
of reaching non-Catholics are there, 


of bringing to them a better knowledge 
of the Catholic Church, a _ better 
understanding of what it stands for, 
its principles, its beliefs, its truths. 

Can any of us say we have taken full 
advantage of the opportunities so 
offered us to teach all peoples, for the 
greater glory of God? 
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The Commendation of a Departing Soul 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


The Christian religion stands unique 
among all other so-called religious 
systems in that it affects the whole of 
our life and lays a most masterful 
hand upon our person. It has been 
well said that religion is all or nothing. 
If a man’s religion is true and sincere, 
it must mean everything to him and 
exercise a tremendous influence upon 
his coming into the world, his passage 
through it, and his going out of it. We 
might, therefore, apply to a Christian’s 
death what Holy Scripture says in 
another connection: “We are the 
children of saints, and we must not 
‘die’ like heathens that know not God” 
(Tob., viii. 5). We want to die amid 
the sound of prayer, washed with holy 
water, strengthened with the Bread of 
Life, anointed with the oil that calms 
and soothes. A death such as this is 
a sure presage of everlasting life. 
Round the death-bed of one thus pre- 
pared the Angels and Saints stand on 
guard, and the sick-room is surely lit 
up by sonething of the radiance of that 
light everlasting into which the soul is 
soon to enter. 

From various paragraphs of the 
Code and from the rubics of the Ritual 
we must infer that the Church wishes 
the priest not merely to prepare the 
sick for the supreme ordeal by giving 
them the Sacraments, but to be 
actually present during the last mo- 
ments. No doubt this is not always 
possible, for the conditions in which 
our people live to-day are very different 
from those that obtained at the vari- 
ous epochs when the Ritual gradually 
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took shape. Very often, if not in most 
instances, all that even a zealous priest 
can do is to give the sick the Last 
Sacraments and trust that his friends 
or relatives will be with him at the 
end, praying with and for him and 
reciting the prayers set down by the 
Church. But whenever it is possible, 
the presence of the priest is a duty, if 
not of justice, then at least of charity; 
this is one of the occasions when the 
powers exclusively possessed by the 
priest are most appreciated both by 
the dying and the living and when 
their exercise is most needed. 

The Ritual prepared by the Catholic 
Church for the last hours of her chil- 
dren’s mortal life is of extreme antiq- 
uity. It has even been asserted by 
competent scholars that the prayers 
of the Commendation of a Soul are 
among the very oldest of our liturgical 
compositions. A careful comparison 
with the wording of many inscriptions 
in the Catacombs, both Greek and 
Latin, shows a striking resemblance 
to these prayers. Some of the ele- 
ments, at least, of our present Ritual 
can be seen already in certain prayers 
attributed to St. Cyprian—that is, 
St. Cyprian of Antioch, though the 
text is found among the works of the 
African Doctor. Whatever may be 
their authenticity, it is certain that 
they date back to the earliest centuries 
of our era. 


The Earliest Ritual for the Dying 


Almost the earliest, if not the earli- 
est, full and detailed Ritual for the 
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Dying is that of Prudentius, Bishop 
of Troyes in the ninth century. Pru- 
dentius did not invent a brand-new 
ceremonial, but gave definite shape and 
force of law, at least for his own church, 
to customs that had been in existence 
from time immemorial. Whenever we 
endeavor to trace the origin of some 
liturgical prayer or ceremony, it is a 
safe rule that, when we find a practice 
established at a given date, we may 
conclude that it has been in existence 
for an extended time. Even St. 
Gregory the Great did not invent the 
Sacramentary that bears his name; 
his work consisted in selecting, codify- 
ing and giving definite sanction to 
practices that had for themselves the 
sanctity of long-established custom. 
In his Ritual, Prudentius orders 
that, when the sick person has been 
duly anointed, two Masses are to be 
said, one pro infirmo and the other 
pro infirmo qui proximus est mortt. 
At the conclusion of these Masses the 
priest said: ‘‘Diem adventus solus 
Pater scire pronuntiat; nescienti vigi- 
lare et orare precipit’’ (since the 
Father alone knows the day of His 
coming, Christ commands him to 
watch who is ignorant of that day). 
After this followed the reading of the 
Passion. All this was supposed to 
take place in church. Hence, if the 
sick person was too ill to be moved, the 
Ritual prescribes as follows: “The 
priest, wearing his stole, takes the 
Missal and carries it with great rever- 
ence to the house of the sufferer, greet- 
ing him on arrival with holy words 
(verbis divinis). He begins by reading 
the Collect, the Epistle and the Gospel 
of the day. Then he passes on to the 
Preface, but immediately after the 
Sanctus he begins: Oremus, preceptis 
salutaribus. When the Pater has been 
said, he gives Holy Communion to 


the sick man.’ The rubric adds: 
“Sovereign care must be taken that, 
whether he be fasting or not, the sick 
man shall receive the Viaticum of Holy 
Communion ere he departs from this 
world.”’ We gather from this Ritual 
that the so-called ‘““Dry Mass” was 
not a rare thing in the Middle Ages. 


The Roman Ritual on Visiting the Sick 


According to the Roman Ritual of 
to-day, the priest, on entering the 
room and after the apostolic greeting, 
“Pax huic domui,” sprinkles the sick 
person, the bed on which he lies, and 
the bystanders. After this he gives 
to the sick man the crucifix to kiss, 
exhorting him to trust in the goodness 
of His Saviour whose image he takes 
care so to place before the sufferer 
that he can easily gaze upon it. At 
least one candle blessed on Candlemas 
Day should burn in the room. Candles 
are blessed for just such occasions. 
The priest now kneels down and 
recites a short Litany, those present 
responding. Then he recites the 
prayers of the agony. On Candlemas 
Day the priest had prayed that ‘“‘even 
as these lighted tapers dispel material 
gloom, so may our hearts, enlightened 
by the light of the Holy Ghost, be 
freed from all spiritual blindness . . . 
to the end that after the shadows 
and perils of this world we may enter 
into the Light that never fails.” 
Nothing in all literature equals the 
solemnity and unearthly beauty of 
the first prayer: Proficiscere, anima 
christiana! How dearly man loves 
lifel How tenaciously he clings to it! 
How keen he is to prolong it! Now he 
is bidden, by an authoritative voice, 
to give up all hope of a prolongation of 
his days. He must go from hence. It 
is a terrific wrench, and the journey a 
desperate adventure. But the Church 
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that bids him go from hence does not 
send the traveller into the unknown. 
How moving is her supplication on be- 
half of the departing pilgrim! ‘May 
thy place be this day in peace and thy 
abode in holy Sion!’’ Most lovingly 
the second prayer pleads with Him who 
is addressed as Deus misericors, Deus 
clemens, to remember His dying crea- 
ture’s sighs and tears. And then an 
appeal is made to the whole court of 
heaven: ‘“‘When thy soul shall depart 
from thy body, may the resplendent 
multitude of the Angels meet thee; 
may the Apostolic senate that judges 
the world meet thee; may the trium- 
phant host of Martyrs clad in white 
come to meet thee....” Above all, 
“mitis atque festivus Christi Jesu tibi 
aspectus appareat’’—for surely the 
first sight of the serene and radiant 
face of Jesus is the most thrilling mo- 
ment of our existence, so much so that 
for St. Paul heaven is simply fellowship 
with Jesus: “... et sic semper cum 
Domino erimus’’ (I Thess., iv. 17). 


The Litany of the Dying 


There follow now some prayers in 
the form of a Litany, the style and 
wording of which show them to be of 
very great antiquity; in fact, scholars 
affirm that the supplication goes back 
to the second half of the third century. 
On the walls of the Catacombs we find 
countless pictures of Noe in the ark, of 
Jonas, of Daniel in the lion’s den, of 
Susanna, and the inscriptions which 
accompany and explain the paintings 
are really fragments of liturgical pray- 
ers with which the artists were familiar. 


“Deliver, O Lord, the soul of this 
Thy servant from all the dangers of 
hell and from the snares of torment 
and from all tribulations. Amen. 

“Deliver, O Lord, the soul of 
Thy servant, as Thou deliveredst 


Daniel from the den of lions. Amen, 
“Deliver, O Lord, the soul of Thy 
servant, as Thou deliveredst Sus- 


anna from a false accusation. 
Amen.” 
And so forth. It is thus that the 


Martyrs of the era of the persecutions 
prayed. St. Cyprian of Antioch, whom 
we have already mentioned, had, as a 
pagan, dabbled in occult arts. He was 
converted when the devils were forced 
to confess that they were powerless 
against Julitta, a Christian maiden, 
whose love Cyprian had sought to win 
by his incantations. He suffered 
martyrdom together with St. Julitta. 
The authenticity of the prayers at- 
tributed to him has been questioned, 
but even if he was not their author, 
they are of the highest antiquity. 
Some passages of Cyprian’s prayers 
bear a most striking resemblance to 
our Litany: 


“Holy, holy, holy, Holy of holies, 
Father of our fathers, God of Abra- 
ham, God of Isaac, God of Jacob, 
God of the Apostles, God of the 
prophets, God of virgins, God of 
those who lead a good life, and of 
those who believe, God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ Thy 
Son. ... We ask Thee for faith 
inviolate, a pure mind, ardent devo- 
tion, unfailing charity, so that we 
may flourish in Thy holy Church; 
we bend the knee, and bow the head 
before Thee, before whom angels 
and archangels rejoice in glory, 
with thousands and thousands of 
martyrs, and the choirs of Apostles 
and prophets. ... 

We pray Thee, Father and Lord, 
to grant us an upright spirit, in- 
nocence, holy sincerity... . Thou 
who didst show mercy to the three 
children in the furnace, and to 
Daniel, vouchsafe to have mercy 
upon us also. Thou who dost 
raise the dead to life, who didst 
give light to the blind, . . . deal thus 
with Thy servants who firmly be- 
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lieve that Thou wast born, didst 
suffer, and wilt come to judge the 
living and the dead. 

“Help me as Thou didst help thine 
Apostles in chains, Thecla in the 
fire, Paul in persecution, Peter in the 
waves....”! 


Another prayer of the era of Mar- 
tyrs and expressing the same ideas and 
allusions to the Saints of the Old Law 
is that of Severus, a priest of Adrian- 
opolis: 


“O Thou, the quiet haven of the 
storm-tossed, Thou who givest hope 
to those who trust in Thee, Saviour 
of the sick, help of the needy, leader 
of the blind. ... Thou didst pre- 
serve Noe, enrich Abraham, deliver 
Isaac; Thou didst succour the three 
children in the furnace; Thou didst 
shut the lion’s mouth, didst save and 
feed Daniel; Thou willedst not that 
Jonas should be drowned in the sea 
nor that the teeth of the whale 
should hurt him. Thou didst 
strengthen the arm of Judith and 
didst deliver Susanna from the 
wicked judges; Thou didst give 
honor to Esther and didst cause 
Aman to perish... .’” 


Prayer of St. Euplus 


St. Euplus, or Euplius, was a deacon 
who suffered martyrdom at Catania, 
in Sicily, in 303. His last prayer is of 
exceptional interest, for in it we see 
expressed thoughts which are to be 
found almost in the same form in our 
Ritual of obsequies: 


“I give thanks to Thee, O Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hast given me the 
help of Thy name.... 

“Listen, most dear brethren; pray 
to God and fear with your whole 
heart, for He is mindful of those 
who fear Him, before they go forth 
from this world: and when they go 
forth, the angels will hasten to meet 
them and will bring them to the holy 
city of Jerusalem (memoer estt imenti- 


1 Cfr. Cabrol, “Liturgical Prayer.” 
9 Ibid. 


bus se, antequam exeant de hoc 
seculo, et postquam exierint, tunc 
occurrent eis Angeli et deducent eos ad 
civitatem illius sanctam Jerusalem). 


The sequel also strikes us as very 
familiar indeed, for we read in the story 
of the Martyr that, after the execu- 
tioner had struck the fatal blow, “then 
did he receive the everlasting crown of 
his faith, rejoicing among the host of 
Angels and the Holy Martyrs; then 
did he enter into the presence of Jesus 
Christ our Lord and our God... .”* 
(tunc sempiternam coronam fidei accepit, 
exultans in agmine Angelorum, et sanc- 
torum Martyrum, tintroivit in conspectu 
Dei et Domini nostri Jesu Christi... .). 

These rather lengthy quotations are 
of. exceeding interest, for they clearly 
testify to a wonderful continuity of 
thought and even of expression. The 
passage of the Red Sea is a picture of 
the passage from this world into 
eternity. The marvellous protection 
granted to Noe, Jonas, Susanna, Dan- 
iel; the blessings bestowed upon 
Abraham and the Patriarchs; the 
assistance given to St. Thecla and other 
Saints of the New Law—all these 
things are symbols and tokens of the 
heavenly protection that surrounds 
the Christian who is about to depart 
from hence. That inexhaustible source 
of information, Dom Leclereq’s “‘Dic- 
tionnaire d’archéologie et de liturgie”’ 
(of which an incomparable worker and 
scholar has given the world up to now 
some fifteen volumes), has an article 
in which the author is able to illustrate 
nearly every one of the petitions of the 
Litany for the dying by a picture or 
inscription of the first centuries of our 
era. The Benedictine scholar con- 
cludes that the illustrations from in- 
scriptions and pictures are of genuine 
antiquity, nor are they small in num- 


3 Acta Sanctorum, August 12. 
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ber. Hence, we can prove up to the 
hilt that the early Christians pleaded 
on behalf of the dying by reminding 
God of His mercies towards the Saints 
of old. Because of the help granted to 
these, for the love He bore them, God 
is now besought to have pity on one 
who is in dire trial, even as they were. 


Use of Ejaculatory Prayers 


As the moment of the soul’s de- 
parture draws nigh, priest and assist- 
ants pray the more intently. The 
priest should then frequently repeat 
some short ejaculatory prayers, es- 
pecially the Holy Name of Jesus—even 
though the dying person is not able, or 
may appear unable, to join in or repeat 
the Holy Name. Such was the con- 
duct of the Martyrs of old. When the 
deacon Euplus, of whom we have al- 
ready spoken in this paper, was in his 
last extremity, ‘he kept repeating: 
‘I give Thee thanks, O Christ! Help 
me, O Christ! For Thy sake I suffer 
all these things!’ Even when his 
strength gave out at last, his lips were 
seen to murmur these and other sup- 
plications” (Gratias tibi ago, Christe! 
succurre, Christe! propter te hxc patior, 
Christel—Et dixit sepius, et deficienti- 
bus viribus labiis tantum absque voce 
hee et alia). The holy Curé d’Ars, 
after recovering from a grave illness 
which had brought him to death’s door, 
used to say how necessary it was to 
read to the sick and to suggest prayers 
and aspirations to them, even though 
they may appear unconscious; and 
that these should be said or read in a 
loud voice, for the dying may hear 
even though they may be unable to 
give a sign of life. All this time the 
church bell may or should be rung, as a 
warning to the faithful to pray for 
those in their agony. A consecrated 
* Acta Sanctorum, August 12. 








bell is one of the Church’s sacra- 
mentals; among other supernatural 
properties it has the power to keep back 
and to drive away the evil one. 


Prayer for Departed Soul 


When the soul has at last left the 
body, the priest at once begins the 
beautiful and touching responsory : Sub- 
venite. This, too, is of most venerable 
antiquity: 

“Come to his aid, all ye Saints of 
God; attend, all ye Angels of God: 
receiving his soul, offering it in the 
sight of the Most High. May 
Christ receive thee, who hath called 


thee, and may the Angels conduct 
thee to Abraham’s bosom!”’ 


In the Gelasian Missal we find a 
similar thought: “Te supplices de- 
precamur ut suscipi jubeas animam 
famuli tui, per manus sanctorum Angel- 
orum deducendam in sinum amici tut 
patriarche Abrahz.” The Offertory 
of the Mass of the Dead, as we have it 
in the Roman Missal, refers also to the 
moment of the soul’s departure from 
this world. It is, therefore, not so 
much a prayer for the dead as a prayer 
for the dying. If we do not bear this 
in mind, the text becomes rather diffi- 
cult, because there is a real anachro- 
nism in it—a deliberate one, no doubt, 
but still an anachronism. At the 
moment when we sing that liturgical 
piece, the fate of the soul is decided for 
ever. 

We need not be unduly perturbed 
by the oft-repeated mention of ‘‘Abra- 
ham’s bosom.”” The phrase or meta- 
phor is a survival of biblical language, 
a picturesque expression used by Our 
Lord Himself. Until the hour of His 
triumphant Ascension, the just could 
not cross the threshold of heaven, for 
sin had bolted and barred the gate of 
bliss. Hence, even the friends of God 
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were compelled to wait for that day in 
a mysterious abode called “‘Abraham’s 
bosom,” simply because Abraham was 
the father of the great people of God. 

Some Christians, even learned and 
holy writers of the first centuries, were 
at times vague about the fate of the 
souls of the Saints during the interval 
between the death of the body and its 
resurrection on the last day. Ec- 
clesiastical authority has long ago 


removed the last vestige of uncertainty 
in the matter, and we know that, if a 
soul leaves this world in perfect purity 
(or as soon as it has discharged all its 
obligations to divine justice in the 
fire of Purgatory), it is at once ad- 
mitted to the blessed vision of God, in 
that ‘‘place of refreshment, light, and 
peace’ which has been prepared for 
Angels and Saints ere the world was 
made. 
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Retreats for the Clergy 
By J. Stguerra, S.J. 


As far back as February, 1933, an ar- 
ticle on Retreats for the Clergy by the 
Rev. F. J. Pinkman was published in 
The Clergy Review. Fr. Pinkman said: 
“One would assume that the Director 
of the Retreat will realize that he is 
speaking to priests and make the Sac- 
rament of Orders the pivot of all his 
conferences. With much reluctance 
the present writer is compelled to say 
that, during the many years he has at- 
tended his diocesan retreats, never 
once has he heard a single reference to 
the Sacrament of Orders. . Never 
once has he heard a conference on any 
aspect of the Office.... Of course, we 
have had Retreats excellent of their 
kind, but which might equally well 
have been given to the laity almost 
without verbal alteration.... One re- 
members a Retreat at which most of 
the sermons might very well have been 
given to the Children of Mary.... On 
yet another occasion, the good Father 
gave us a selection from his mission 
sermons, his ordinary stock-in-trade, 
which evidently he had preached many 
times before, and which one has auricu- 
lar testimony to his preaching twice 
afterwards to the laity in the writer’s 
own neighborhood.” 


A Well-Founded Complaint 


As a priest who has made many Re- 
treats and given not a few, I must say 
that there is good reason for complaint 
against many of the Retreats given to 
priests, and it is not difficult to under- 
stand how this happens. The director 
usually prepares a three-day Retreat 


for lay people and an eight-day Retreat 
for himself, with probably an eye to 
convents. With this stock-in-trade he 
sets up and sets out as a Retreat-giver. 
When called upon to give a Retreat to 
priests all he does is to serve the de 
communi stuff—with, if he is old 
enough, some “Advice to Priests’ 
thrown in, and, if he is foolish enough, 
some anecdotes about priests. But 
this is hardly enough to make it a 
priestly, a sacerdotal, Retreat. 

In virtue of his vocation, training, 
ministry, sacerdotal character, the 
priest is one set apart—essentially dif- 
ferent from the lay man and woman. 
Hence, a Retreat to priests should be 
addressed to priests qua priests. To 
speak, tamquam auctoritatem habens, to 
priests who have done their philosophy 
and theology as well or perhaps better 
than himself, and who have consider- 
able experience in the spiritual life, is 
a responsible task that may well make 
many a director tremble. Not all di- 
rectors have the time to prepare a spe- 
cial Retreat for priests, and even if 
they had the time, not all are capable 
of adapting the Spiritual Exercises to 
priests. Fr. Pinkman is justified, 
therefore, in saying: ‘We ask for di- 
rectorsof sound practical sense, nimble- 
minded, men of wide experience in the 
ministry, men who understand our life 
and work and are in full sympathy 
with them.” 


A Truly Sacerdotal Retreat 


Without entering into any discus- 
sion, I wish to make a few suggestions 
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which I hope will prove helpful and 
constructive. I claim no originality for 
the suggestions I shall offer. It was 
my privilege to make a Retreat that 
was truly sacerdotal—an Ordination 
Retreat given by a professor of theol- 
ogy. It was built upon and around the 
Sacrament of Orders. It may be 
worthwhile sharing my experience with 
other priests. Evidently a Retreat is 
not the time for study of theology or 
Scripture or the Breviary. It is a time 
for realizing, in Newman’s sense, what 
one knows so as to live it. 

The central idea of a priest’s Retreat 
is: ‘“‘I am called to be a priest. I must 
realize the greatness and dignity of the 
Priesthood and its corresponding re- 
sponsibility. What should my attitude 
be? Total surrender to God.” 

In describing Christ St. Paul has 
given the definition of the priest: quz 
facit utraque unum. The priest is the 
mediator between God and man, to 
lead men to God, to offer up the 
praise, adoration and thanksgiving of 
mankind to God, and to communicate 
God to the world. Thus, he is to be 
the instrument in realizing God’s 
world-plan. To achieve this noble 
task, the priest must be brave, pure, 
and holy. Yet, he remains a man en- 
compassed and shaken by human 
misery. Hence, the priest must be a 
homo Dei, not a seeker of self. ‘‘For 
let each reflect that he will make prog- 
ress in all spiritual matters just so far 
as he shall have divested himself of his 
self-love, self-will, and self-interest” 
(‘Spiritual Exercises,’ end of Second 
Week). 

Having seen the dignity and respon- 
sibility of the Priesthood to which I 
am called, let me consider who I am— 
a sinner. What should be the priest’s 
attitude to sin? The Liturgy of the 
Mass is filled with the sense of sin. 


Priestly purity must be absolute and 
uncompromising. 


Priestly Virtues 


But the world in God’s plan is a 
world of mercy. See Christ’s mercy 
in theory (the Parables) and in prac- 
tice towards sinners. The priest must 
identify himself with God’s plan of 
mercy, and be a minister misericordiz. 
He must look on men’s weakness with 
eyes larger than human—with God’s 
eyes of mercy, patience and sympathy. 

Priestly sanctity is made up of self- 
esteem and self-contempt, self-distrust 
and boundless trust in God, selflessness 
with total surrender to God. 

The world-plan is to be carried out 
in and through Christ. Ego veni ut vi- 
tam habeant. I am the Way. No one 
comes to the Father except through 
Me. Ad quem ibimus? What think 
you of Christ? Christus factus est nobis 
sapientia a Deo et justitia et sanctificatio 
et redemptio. 

Hence: “I live, now not I, Christ 
liveth in me.... Putye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ.... My little children, 
of whom I am in labor till Christ be 
formed in you.” 

Again: Sicut misit me Pater et ego 
mitto vos. 

The priest is to be alter Christus, co- 
saviour with Christ: an alter Christus, 
a personal representative of Christ be- 
fore men, a sharer in Christ’s own 
priesthood. Whereby he says: “Ego te 
absolvo.... Hoc est corpus meum.” 

Look on Christ in the mysteries of 
His Life and Death in the light of the 
great meditations of the Spiritual Ex- 
ercises: The Kingdom of Christ and 
The Two Standards. And let the 
Liturgy be our guide. To give only a 
few references, we might consider the 
Preface of the Mass for the Feast of 
Christ King; The Preface for Christ- 
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mas; the prayer of the Third Mass for 
Christmas, and the prayer of the Mass 
for the Octave of the Epiphany. The 
priest is to establish Christ’s Kingdom 
on earth: his whole life and work is to 
be per Ipsum et cum Ipso et in Ipso. 
He must identify himself with the work 
of Christ. 

The priest’s public life im vinea 
Domini demands preparation. The 
means are: zeal, intercessory prayer, 
merit, suffering, ministry verbo et opere. 

The qualities of a co-saviour are: in- 
tellectual—knowledge to preach Christ; 
spiritual—spirit of love, of obedience, 
of abnegation; instrumentum conjunc- 
tum cum Deo; in actione contemplati- 
vus; God-centered, not self-centered, 
not seeking comfort, honor, attention, 
affection for himself; boundless confi- 
dence in God (cfr. Multiplication of 
Loaves; ‘‘O thou of little faith’). As 
for unworthy priests: Vz vobis, Phari- 
sxi, hypocrite. The priest must es- 
chew the cult of external formalism 
and respectability, pride and vanity, 
mercilessness. 


The Priest and the Eucharist 


Above all, the priest must lead a 
Eucharistic life. The Eucharist is 
Christ continuing the work of His In- 
carnation. He needs the priest. Sac- 
rificium and sacerdotium are correla- 
tive. Therefore, the priest must iden- 
tify himself with the Eucharistic 
Christ. The Mass is the center of a 
priest’s life. Let me realize the place 
of the Mass in my life. Consider the 
Sacrifice of Christ: on Calvary, in 
heaven, on the altar. Unde et memores 
tam beatz passionis.... 

The Church needs a sacrifice to ex- 
press her devotion. IJpsa offert et offer- 
tur. Through me! Christ offers through 
me. What a powerful means in my 
hands to give glory to God, and for my 


sanctification, since I offer and am of- 
fered—my prayer, work, suffering! 
Thus, my life is totally given to God, 
my life is identified with Christ, for 
God’s glory and the salvation of souls. 
This is the ideal of a priestly life. 

Our Blessed Lady is the Mother of 
the priest: by her Fiat she gave us our 
High Priest and made our priesthood 
possible. Hers is the ideal sacerdotal 
spirit—ever giving, selfless. Ecce an- 
cilla Domini! Fecit mihi magna qui 
potens est et sanctum nomen eius. She 
too is the Ideal of purity and of love: 
Magnificat. 

The priest is irrevocably conse- 
crated to the Cross. Priest and victim 
are inseparable; suffering is insepar- 
able from the priestly life. Vos estis 
qui mecum permansistis in tentationibus 
meis. What should my attitude to- 
wards suffering be? I must accept and 
offer it with Christ. 

The complete priestly spirit includes 
not only the spirit of Christ’s Passion 
and Death, but also of His Resurrec- 
tion, the Easter spirit. Foriiter et sua- 
viter must he labor: “That I may know 
Him and the power of His resurrec- 
tion, and the fellowship of His suffer- 
ings, being made comformable to His 
death”’ (Phil., iii. 10). 

The Lord we serve is the Risen 
Lord, Conqueror and Consoler. Hence 
a spirit of joy and confidence, of super- 
natural optimism. Christ will triumph. 


The Holy Ghost and the Priest 


And so we come to the first Pente- 
cost. Erant perseverantes in oratione 
cum Maria matre Jesu. What is the 
réle of the Holy Ghost in our spiritual 
Life? Cardinal Mercier used to say 
that, to judge by their spirituality, 
many priests are Unitarians. How ur- 
gently we need the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost—especially Lumen et Robur! 
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The Contemplatio ad obtinendum 
amorem fitly closes the Spiritual Exer- 
cises. Deus charitas est. I must ac- 
quire the amor quxrens Deum: seeking 
and finding God in all things and per- 
sons, that so I may direct all my ac- 
tions to His glory and service. Hence, 
total surrender: Sume et suscipe. 
Mane nobiscum, Domine. 

What is the ideal of priestly sanctity? 
The priest belongs to God. Ego hzre- 
ditas et possessio illorum. He is the 
representative and instrument of 
Christ. Sit odor vite vesire delecta- 
mentum Ecclesie Christi. Therefore: 
Agnosce, O Sacerdos, dignitatem tuam. 
If the priest’s life is to be in keeping 
with his profession, he must be a saint. 
‘““Marqués d’un sceau divin, des hom- 
mes s’avanceront vers leurs fréres: 
par eux le Christ enseignera, pardon- 
nera, s’offrira toujours en victime ex- 
piatrice; par eux la Rédemption con- 
tinuera: ils seront d’autres Christs” 
(Ch. Gegout, ‘Le Maitre,”’ p. 76). 


Select Bibliography 


Besides the well-known books on 
the Priesthood, the following list 
may be useful for reference: 

“Ad Catholici Sacerdotii Fastigium,”’ 
Encyclical of Pope Pius XI, with 
some commentary such as that by 
Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B., in 
Bulletin Paroissial Liturgique; 

“The Sweet Singer of Israel,’’ by Fr. 
Martindale; 

“Explanatio Psalmorum,’’ by Schoupee; 


“The Liturgical Sacrifice of The New 
Law,” by Kramp (Herder); 

“Charismes de Vie Sacerdotale,”’ by 
Cardinal Bertram (Editions Salva- 
tor, Tournai); 

“Le Sacerdoce et le Sacrifice de Jesus 
Christ d’aprés l’Epitre aux Hé- 
breux,”’ by J. Bonsirven, S.J., in 
Nouvelle Revue Theologique, Juin- 
Juillet-Aout, 1939; 

“Le Sacerdoce et le Sacrifice de Notre 
Seigneur Jesus Christ,’’ by J. Grimal, 
S.M.; 

“My Mass,” by J. Putz, S.J. (Catho- 
lic Press, Ranchi, India); 

L’Ame du Prétre est marquée a 
l’effigie du Christ,’’ by J. Perinelle 
et D. Forestier, O.P., in La Vie 
Spirituelle, January, 1932; 

“Retreats for Priests,” by W. J. 
Longridge, S.S.J.E. (Mowbray); 

“Initiation aux Exercises Spirituels,’”’ 
by A. Valensin, S.J.; 

“Aux Sources de la Vie Intérieure: 
Une Grande Retraite,”’ by A. Valen- 
sin, Volumes I, II, III, IV. (This 
is a recent work published by the 
Imprimerie Catholique, Beyrouth, 
1940. In his Preface Fr. Valensin 
says: “During more than twenty 
years, I have every year given the 
Exercises for ten days and for a 
month to many priests of different 
Dioceses of France, of Belgium, 
often joined by representatives of 
more than one Western country. 
And since 1936, I have traversed the 
Far East in response to the appeals 
of the Clergy of Japan, of Korea, 
of Manchuria, of Mongolia, of 
China, of Tonkin, of Annam, of 
Laos, of Cochinchina, of Siam, of 
Malaya, of Burma and of India.) 
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Keeping the School Fit 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


V. A Cooperative Project 


For years school administrators have 
devoted attention to the improvement 
of educational practice, of teaching 
and learning procedures. We feel 
that their work has not been without 
result. A certain singleness of purpose 
seemed to overlook the fact that 
teachers and pupils do their best work 
in a favorable environment. It re- 
mains true, of course, that ‘Mark 
Hopkins at one end of a log and a pupil 
at the other’ makes a good school, but 
we can pardon both Mark and his 
pupil for deploring the lack of better 
facilities. 

In recent years architects and ad- 
ministrators have given their best 
thought to the improvement of the 
school building facilities and to the 
methods of maintaining these facili- 
ties. We owe this to the younger 
generation in America. It stirs the 
emotions to read that the primary 
children of London to-day know no 
other environment than the environ- 
ment of that much-blitzed city. A 
child of six was heard to say recently 
that he ‘thought those balloons were 
always there.’’ Children of that age 
have never seen a lighted street nor 
an illuminated store window. We pray 
that the school children of New York 
or Detroit or Chicago will never be 
reduced to such a sorry pass, and steel 
ourselves to the task of maintaining 
our schools at a high level of efficiency, 
physical and intellectual. 

No doubt, the teachers of another 
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day taught well in the “‘little red 
schoolhouse.” We can question, how- 
ever, whether they or their pupils were 
comfortable. There are those yet 
living who can testify that many pupils 
froze on one side while they baked on 
the other. On cold winter mornings 
there was a mad rush to get the seats 
nearest the big-bellied stove in the 
center of the room. The seats were 
uncomfortable and the lack of light, 
natural and artificial, subjected the 
pupils to eye-strain and other incon- 
veniences. Winding wooden stairways 
made the frail shell of a building a 
veritable fire trap. The toilet facilities 
were of a very primitive type. Flat- 
grain pine floors splintered easily and 
were difficult to maintain. The old 
water bucket with the common dipper 
flouted the principles of sanitation 
that are in possession to-day. 


Changed Ideals of To-Day 


Fortunately this indifference to the 
niceties of school environment is a 
thing of the past. The pastor and his 
people to-day consider no sacrifice 
too great to insure an excellent physical 
environment for the pupils of their 
schools. The safety and the health 
and the comfort of the pupil are con- 
scious aims of the modern school- 
builder. Heating, lighting, and venti- 
lation are the best obtainable. Un- 
satisfactory pine floors yield place to 
hard maple or beech or oak floors, or 
to some of the newer linoleum or mastic 
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types of surfacing. In corridors we 
find terrazzo or some other non-com- 
bustible material. The stairways are 
large, spacious, and fire-resistant. Tile 
or linowall wainscots, or dark enamel 
dadoes, permit freedom of action with 
no hazard of injury to walls. Electric 
master clocks maintain an even sched- 
ule, and electric bells have taken the 
place of the old hand bell. Vacuum 
cleaners have made the old corn-broom 
an antiquarian relic. There is even 
controlled humidity as an aid to the 
regulation of temperature. Finally, 
modern plumbing applies all the best 
principles of sanitation. 

With the newer buildings and with 
the improvements in the older build- 
ings have come demands for a better 
type of housekeeping. Care and main- 
tenance are true economy. It is a 
severe tax on the resources of a parish 
to erect a modern school building. 
When the original investment is made, 
it is utter folly to allow the plant to 
deteriorate for want of care. Expert 
maintenance will increase its efficiency 
and prolong its life. The plumbing 
affords the easiest example: when 
maintained in excellent condition, a 
first-class installation will continue to 
function smoothly for a long period of 
years; when neglected, when repairs 
are not promptly made, the best of 
plumbing equipment quickly becomes 
a menace to health and deteriorates 
rapidly. 


Pride in Our Schools 


A well-maintained building is the 
best stimulus to contributory care on 
the part of all users of the building. 
Only definitely vicious pupils will 
persist in damaging or defacing a build- 
ing that is the pride and joy of the 
principal and her staff. An appeal to 
the better instincts of heedless chil- 


dren may be necessary from time to 
time, but there are indeed few children 
who will not respect a tradition of care 
and cleanliness when it has once been 
established in a school. Respect for 
school property is an augury of good 
citizenship and at the same time a 
proof that the school is forming good 
citizens. One’s attitude towards pub- 
lic property is a touchstone of citizen- 
ship. 

Wear and tear are the penalty of use. 
A certain measure of disarrangement 
and some disorganization are to be 
expected where large groups of active 
young persons are gathered together. 
The good school administrator is 
known by his ability to perfect an 
organization that will keep this dis- 
arrangement and disorganization at a 
minimum. Orderly movement of pu- 
pils and efficient handling of equip- 
ment and supplies are marks of a 
good school. When pupils are running 
aimlessly in corridors during hours that 
classes are in session, when school sup- 
plies are not stored and handled with 
precision, not only is efficiency of in- 
struction at a low ebb but we may be 
sure that wear and tear are far beyond 
the standard demands of use. 


Efficient School Housekeeping 


Efficient school housekeeping suffers 
no obstructions in corridors and exits. 
There is a place for everything and 
everything is in its place. No exit is 
blocked, nor is any exit door locked 
while the school is in session. On the 
other hand, good order demands that 
all school supplies be kept under lock 
and key when the school is not in 
session. The keys are to be entrusted 
only to those who have a definite use 
for them, and each holder of the keys 
is directly responsible for the use 
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made of them until they are returned 
to the proper school official. 

The aim of the administrator goes 
beyond merely keeping the school 
clean. A clean school may be a fire- 
trap; it may fail to maintain proper 
standards of heating, of lighting, of 
ventilation and air movement. The 
school must exercise the same diligence 
that is expected of the home in caring 
for the safety and the health of chil- 
dren. The school is the home of all 
pupils for many hours of the day. 
There is great hazard, greater than in 
the home, of contracting the com- 
municable diseases of children in the 
close contacts of pupils in the school, 
but proper care of the building will 
reduce this hazard toa minimum. The 
health and safety of the pupils is basic 
to every canon of school housekeeping. 
It is almost axiomatic to say that a 
school is a good school when it is safe 
and sanitary. 

Housekeeping contributes to effec- 
tive and economical work. A clean, 
orderly, well-lighted classroom is con- 
ducive to mental activity. Defective 
heating or ventilation results in list- 
lessness, mental lethargy, and a slow- 
ing of the learning processes. This 
statement needs no demonstration. 
No pupil can remain alert and active 
mentally when the classroom is over- 
heated or underheated, or poorly 
ventilated. Discomfort is a great 
distraction. Comfort and cheerful 
surroundings are vital to an atmos- 
phere in which a pupil can work to 
good effect. The happy mood of the 
student is a prerequisite to study. 


Procuring Pupil Codperation 


A classroom in whose appearance 
no one takes any pride, invites mark- 
ing or marring. We must avoid allow- 
ing the native energy of children to 


expend itself in a penchant for de- 
struction. An atmosphere conducive 
to work will guide this energy into 
beneficent channels. Personal pride 
in his classroom and his school prompts 
the pupil to codéperate with others in 
caring for the building and the class- 
room, the workshop in which he learns. 
Social ostracism punishes the con- 
tumacious rebel who does not conform, 
and forces him into line for his own 
good and for the good of the society of 
which he isa member. Architects and 
school administrators serve the com- 
munity when they bend every effort 
to make the school a sanctuary of 
scholastic effort and achievement. 

In this work they seek, first of all, 
the welfare of the rising generation. 
They lead our boys and girls to want 
the better things of life. Many under- 
privileged children know no home 
superior to the classroom. For many 
of them, perhaps, the school is the 
best appointed, the most comfortable, 
the most sanitary, and the most con- 
venient building in which they will 
ever live. Schooldays are a tide in 
the affairs of a great number of chil- 
dren. The teachers must take it at the 
flood and not omit the opportunity to 
develop habits of good taste and good 
order, lest the voyage of their lives, 
esthetically speaking, be bound in 
shallows and in miseries. The well- 
appointed classroom is a stimulus to 
the teacher herself; it fills her with 
high purpose to do her best for her 
charges, and will not let her forget that 
her main task is, not to fill their minds 
with facts, but to form their minds and 
character with truth and beauty. 


Need of Capable Administration 


The school administrator may have 
no training in school plant manage- 
ment with all its varied factors. He 
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cannot supervise closely all the activi- 
ties necessary in building care. With 
a knowledge of the principles involved 
and with ability to delegate power and 
responsibility to qualified members of 
his staff, he can organize a mechanism 
for efficient care and maintenance. 
He may not be able to select the best 
sponge or the best disinfectant, the 
best file or the best bookcase, and he 
may feel unequal to the forming of 
habits of care and cleanliness in pupils; 
but he is confident that he can dele- 
gate these functions to competent 
subordinates and entrust them with 
the responsibility. The administrator 
should have a voice in the selection 
not only of teachers but of the jani- 
torial and maintenance force. With 
the latter as with the former, he colla- 
borates in setting up and passing upon 
a program. Those who are poorly 
trained he aids to secure adequate 
training; custodians are usually eager 
to attend night classes offered by 
Safety Councils or like organizations. 
He is zealous to develop an esprit-de- 
corps among his teachers, and plans to 
acquaint them with the principles of 
building care. His confidence in his 
staff does not absolve him from general 
supervision and a careful estimate of 
each one’s discharge of his or her 
assigned function. The enthusiasm 
and coéperation of all depend upon 
his leadership, and are responsive to 
his interest and constructive criticism. 
The tradition of care and cleanliness 
and good order in his school is not the 
least result of his consistent pursuit of 
his ideal. 


Importance of Good Tradition 


That teacher is fortunate whose lot 
is cast in a school where such a tradi- 
tion holds possession. She will find it 
easy to develop within her pupils 


proper ideals and practices in house- 
keeping, often as essential to the child 
as the development of skills in some of 
the class subjects. The teacher finds 
it difficult to do this when the school 
building and its classrooms are not 
well-designed; many of the cruder 
buildings lack storage space, are poorly 
lighted, inadequately heated and ven- 
tilated, and the plumbing presents a 
problem that no sanitary engineer 
can solve. Even here the patient coun- 
sel and consistent example of the 
teacher can work wonders. Enthu- 
siasm of a teacher is soul-stirring to 
children. They will copy the example 
that she sets; if her desk is in good 
order, pupils need but little stimula- 
tion to keep their desks spic and span. 
One of the first steps in schoolroom 
housekeeping is to develop a system for 
storing equipment and supplies needed 
in the room. It is a child’s joy to be 
of service to his elders; he will take 
charge of storing or distributing maps, 
books or other teaching devices. Let 
each child attend to his own wraps; 
only very small children should have 
any help in this matter of personal 
housekeeping. 

The habits that make for good 
housekeeping in the school make the 
scholar socially acceptable. No gentle- 
man enters his own home or his 
friend’s home with dirt on his shoes; 
the school is the home of the pupil and 
his fellows. A mother promptly pun- 
ishes a child who mars, marks, or 
defaces the walls of a room at home; 
the teacher must administer sanctions 
against like abuse of the classroom. 
Parent and teacher supplement each 
other in teaching the child to conserve 
school supplies and toilet room sup- 
plies, to exercise care in the use of all 
common conveniences, and, in general, 
to protect school and home against 
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wanton damage or loss. There is 
something lacking in the training 
of a child who does not respect his 
home and his school. 


Important Role of Janitor 


The janitor is a valued ally of the 
teacher in imparting habits of care 
and cleanliness to pupils. There is 
no guile in cultivating his good will and 
in seeking a coéperative relationship. 
The average custodian is appreciative 
of words of praise from principal or 
teacher, even from a pupil. His work 
is basic to successful housekeeping. 
He is truly moved when he finds a 
teacher trying to make his work lighter. 
Nails in plaster or trim and stickers 
on windows or blackboards discourage 
his efforts to maintain a clean, spotless 
building. A coéperative attitude on 
the part of teachers and principal 
will make the custodian a caretaker, 
deeply conscious of his responsibility 
for the comfort, safety and health of 
the occupants of the school. 

The physical efficiency of the school 
derives in large part from the work of 
the custodian. Ideally he is the first 
to reach the building in the morning 
and the last to leave the building at 
night. His hours are long; his duties 
are ma‘1y and exacting; his work is 
essential to the proper functioning of 
the school. He is called upon in 
every emergency; there is no skill or 
trade of which he is not expected at 
times to be a master. He is integral 
to the school system, and he must 


never forget that he is a representative 
of the school. It is a large order. The 
ideal janitor is a citizen of the United 
States, married, courteous, depend- 
able, industrious, truthful, honest, 
and respectful. 


Moral Qualifications of Janitor 


Important as are his skill and his 
work, they yield place to his influence 
on the lives of the pupils with whom he 
comes in intimate contact daily. He 
must be a man of high ideals and good 
moral habits. Boys of elementary 
school age copy the ideals and habits 
of the men they know well. He has at 
least an indirect influence upon the 
moral as well as the physical welfare 
of all pupils. He must be above 
reproach, clean in body, mind, and 
habits. There is but little exaggera- 
tion in saying that he supplements in 
some measure the work of the father 
in the education of the pupil. Cer- 
tainly he can be, by word and by 
example, a teacher of good school 
housekeeping to all pupils of the 
school. 

Of his individual functions and skills 
we have spoken in previous articles 
of this series. It is a summary of his 
duties to say that he must be an expert 
housekeeper. In the big-muscle activi- 
ties he stands alone, but whether he 
is firing the furnace or merely helping 
the teacher to hang a picture, he is the 
school housekeeper at all times. 
Teachers and pupils merely share his 
pride in the building and grounds. 





Christ the Conversationalist 


By Simon ConrapD, O.F.M.Cap. 


Conversation is self-expression. It 
was Ben Jonson who said: ‘“‘Language 
most shows a man; speak that I may 
see thee.’”’ Christ spoke that men 
might see Him. Although lacking the 
warm vitality of Christ’s voice, the 
Gospels reveal His perfection as a con- 
versationalist. From His Divine Per- 
sonality came the divine masterpiece 
of His speech. More than ninety dis- 
tinct conversations of His are recorded 
in the Gospels, and these show every- 
where the casual, unstudied brush- 
strokes of a Divine Artist. The human 
way is also the divine way of approach- 
ing man when Christ converses with 
friends and enemies, with strangers 
and crowds. 

With His friends in the Upper Room 
Christ opened His Heart when He 
opened His lips to speak to them. 
The Apostles who had been loyal com- 
panions for three years, now felt the 
cherished intimacy of His friendship 
more than ever before. The Master 
called them ‘“‘little children’ in this 
farewell. This conversation at the 
Last Supper is said to contain the 
sublimest words of literature. Since 
Christ always spoke from the abun- 
dance of His Heart, His good-bye was 
expecially instinct with sincerity and 
tenderness. 

When He had met these fishermen 
three years before, Christ spoke to 
Simon Peter: ‘Launch out into the 
deep, and let down your nets for a 
draught.” 

“‘Master, we have labored all the 
night and have taken nothing; but 
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at Thy word I will let down the net,”’ 
replied the fisherman of Galilee. 

The catch was so great that Simon 
called his comrades to help him. The 
net was breaking, and the boats were 
almost sinking. The fisherman saw 
this and knelt before his Master and 
confessed: 

“Depart from me, for I am a sinful 
man, O Lord.” 

“Fear not,’’ reassured Christ; 
“henceforth thou shalt catch men!” 

“And having brought their ships 
to land, leaving all things, they fol- 
lowed Him” (Luke, v. 4 sqq.). Christ’s 
words, so to speak, punctuated the 
miracle, and brought cheerful con- 
fidence and exciting wonder to the 
fisherman. This conversation sealed 
the friendship between Christ and 
Peter. 


Conversation with His Friends 


On the first Easter Christ greeted 
His friends: ‘‘Peace be to you! Peace 
be to you!’ Peace and love are the 
atmosphere of friendship. In speaking 
as friend to friend, Christ’s conversa- 
tions abounded in peace and love. The 
disciples on the road to Emmaus 
noticed this. ‘‘And they said to each 
other: ‘Was not our heart burning 
within us whilst He spoke in the way, 
and opened to us the Scriptures?’ ”’ 
(Luke, xxiv. 32). 

No doubt, the little house at Naz- 
areth heard conversation at its sub- 
limest in the company of Jesus, Mary, 
and Joseph. The conversation at 
Cana reflects the happy home at 
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Nazareth. “Jesus also was invited, 
and His disciples, to the marriage. 
And the wine failing, the mother of 
Jesus said to Him: ‘They have no 
wine.’ And Jesus saith to her: 
‘Woman, what is that to Me and to 
thee? My hour is not yet come.’ His 
mother saith to the attendants: ‘What- 
soever He shall say to you, do ye.’... 
Jesus saith to them: ‘Fill the water- 
pots with water.... Draw out now, 
and carry to the chief steward’”’ 
(John, ii. 2 sqq.). There was now wine 
in the jars. The meaning of ‘‘Woman, 
what is that to Me and to thee?” de- 
pends on the speaker’s tone of voice. 
Surely Christ’s voice was just as tender 
and rich and warm as at that other 
time when He looked down from the 
cross first at His Mother and then at 
His dearest friend and said: ‘“‘Woman, 
behold thy son.” 

In conversation Christ put His 
friends immediately at ease. But 
when the occasion arose, He also cor- 
rected and rebuked them for their 
faults and failures. There was only 
one who smarted under the correction. 
He was Judas. 


Conversation with His Enemies 


Even His enemy, Judas, Christ 
tactfully and considerately protected. 
Only John knew that the dipped mor- 
sel pointed to the traitor. When He 
said to Judas: “‘What thou dost, do 
quickly,” the others thought the 
Master was sending the treasurer on an 
errand. As the traitor kissed Him, 
Christ, still eager to have Judas as a 
friend, answered tenderly: ‘‘Friend, 
for what purpose art thou come?” 

Even hardened hearts Christ sought 
to melt in conversation. He did good 
to those who hated Him, for in each 
conversation He offered them His 
love. But they wanted His life, not 


His love. In the synagogue they 
asked Him: “Is it lawful to cure on the 
Sabbath?” that they might accuse 
Him. Christ clarified the case in a 
concise and precise phrase: ‘What 
man is there among you who, if he has 
a single sheep and it falls into a pit on 
the Sabbath, will not take hold of it 
and lift it out? How much better is a 
man than a sheep!’ Then He healed 
the man’s withered hand. He had 
also a cure for withered souls, but the 
Pharisees spurned it. 

The Scribes and Pharisees brought 
an adulteress to Christ in order to en- 
snare Him in His speech. An uneasy 
silence followed their question as to 
whether according to the Law she was 
not guilty of death. There was a mo- 
ment’s paralyzing suspense for the 
bystanders. Then His challenge rang 
out: “Let him who is without sin 
among you be the first to cast a stone 
at her.” No one stayed to cast a 
stone. 

Alone with the strange woman, 
Jesus asked her: ‘“‘Woman where are 
they that accused thee? Hath no man 
condemned thee?” 

‘“‘No man, Lord.” 

“Neither will I condemn thee. Go, 
and now sin no more.” 

After routing His and her enemies, 
Our Lord began a conversation with 
the stranger and spoke the divinely 
tactful words which neither condoned 
the sin nor condemned the sinner. 

With an air of equality, tact, and 
cheer, Christ opened a conversation 
with a stranger at Jacob’s Well. To 
save the soul of the woman, He set 
aside all the Jewish traditions of His 
time. He spoke to a strange woman, 
who was a Samaritan, at that. Adapt- 
ing Himself to the occasion, He first 
spoke of water, a subject as familiar and 
as near as the well. The conversation 
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developed and ended in the revelation 
of His Messiahship. 


Conversation with Those in Distress 


Again and again fearful and anxious 
hearts underwent a joyous metamor- 
phosis in the presence of Christ. “Be 
of good heart, daughter.... Be of 
good heart, son.... Fear not,” sum 
up His message of joy and good cheer. 
And that has influenced the very name 
of His record on earth, for in Greek 
the Gospel is the “glad tidings.” 

‘Lord, my servant lieth at home sick 
of the palsy, and is grievously tor- 
mented,’’ entreated the centurion. 

“T will come and heal him,” was 
Christ’s prompt reply. 

“Lord, I am not worthy that Thou 
shouldst enter under my roof; but 
only say the word, and my servant 
shall be healed. For I also am a man 
subject to authority, having under me 
soldiers; and I say to this, ‘Go,’ and he 
goeth, and to another, ‘Come,’ and 
he cometh, and to my servant, ‘Do 
this,’ and he doeth it,” said the 
centurion quite sincerely. 

“Amen I say to you, I have not 
found so great faith in Iseral.... Go, 
and as thou hast believed, so be it done 
to thee,’”’ Christ spoke approvingly. 

He praised this stranger’s sincerity 
and virtue. When sincerity is present, 
conversation never degenerates into 
mere chatter or puppet acquiescence. 
Not only did Christ listen to the mar- 
vellous act of faith, but He promptly 
and graciously fulfilled the stranger’s 
request. 

By His example Christ taught that 
good conversation is rooted in charity. 
Even when He was speaking to the 
crowds, ‘‘virtue went forth from Him 
and healed all,” for His words were 
“spirit and life.” Indeed, Christ’s 
sermons were but conversations, sin- 


cere and simple, candid and eloquent, 
projected with the effortless ease of 
Omniscience Incarnate. His words, 
spontaneous and scintillating in their 
originality, so charmed even antago- 
nistic listeners that they testified: 
“Never did man speak like this man.” 

“The same day Jesus, going out of 
the house, sat by the seaside. And 
great crowds were gathered unto Him, 
so that He went up into a boat and 
sat: and all the crowd stood on the 
shore. And He spoke to them . - 
(Matt. xiii, 1-3). Perfectly natural 
in speech, He sat in a boat near enough 
to be heard and far enough away to be 
in focus for the eyes of the listeners 
standing on the shore. Never pedantic, 
He brought the supernatural home to 
His hearers by speaking their own 
language with a simplicity and author- 
ity that spellbound right-minded 
people. 


Christ as a Listener 


But conversation is reciprocal; it 
cannot be maintained without a good 
listener. Our Lord also listened with 
attentive sympathy to the stories of 
the joys and woes of those about Him. 
Cures were requested; with com- 
passion He granted them. The good 
listener is also intelligent, knowing that 
there is a time for questions and a time 
for answers. Mary and Joseph found 
the Divine Listener in the temple with 
the teachers, “listening to them and 
asking them questions.”” The good 
listener is always patient. Christ 
showed infinite patience with the 
Apostles and their obstinate expecta- 
tion of a worldly kingdom of Israel. 
And for a psychological reason the 
good listener will endure the dullest 
bore, not for what he says, but for the 
state o1 mind manifested by his talk. 
When a man approached Christ and 
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asked Him to settle an inheritance 
dispute, He listened to the plea, not for 
what it said, but for what it didn’t 
admit—the possession of an avaricious 
mind. He immediately warned His 
hearers that death would eclipse all 
wealth. 


Conversation on the Weather 


Is a conversation complete without 
a comment on the weather? While 
Stevenson despised the custom, Ches- 
terton found deep and delicate reasons 
for talking about the weather. He 
observed that there is a gesture of 
primeval worship in invoking the sky. 
“Jones and Smith talk about the 
weather: so do Milton and Shelley. 
Then it is an expression of that ele- 
mentary idea in politeness—equality. 
For the word politeness is only the 
Greek for citizenship .... But all 
good manners must obviously begin 
with the sharing of something in a 
simple style. Two men should share 
an umbrella; if they have no um- 
brella, they should share the rain, with 
all its potentialities of wit and phi- 
losophy. ‘For He maketh His sun to 
shine ....’ This is the second element 
in the weather; its recognition of 
human equality in that we all have our 
hats under the dark-blue spangled um- 
brella of the universe. Arising out of 
this is the third wholesome strain in 
the custom; I mean that it begins 
with the body and ends with our in- 
evitable bodily brotherhood . . 
Briefly, in the mere observation ‘a fine 
day’ there is the whole great idea of 
comradeship.’”! 

Christ spoke of the weather as proof 
of the brotherhood of man, stressing 
with marked emphasis the Fatherhood of 


1G. K. Chesterton, ‘‘What’s Wrong with the 
World” (New York, Sheed & Ward), pp. 106 
sqq. 


God. “Love your enemies...,’’ He said 
one day, ‘‘that you may be the children 
of your Father who is in heaven, who 
maketh His sun to rise upon the good 
and bad, and raineth upon the just 
and the unjust” (Matt., v. 44, 45). 

There were “deep and delicate 
reasons” for talking about the weather 
to the Pharisees and Sadducees: 
“When it is evening you say: ‘It will 
be fair weather, for the sky is red.’ 
And in the morning you say: “To-day 
there will be a storm, for the sky is red 
and lowering.’ You know then how te 
discern the face of the sky, and can 
you not know the signs of the times?” 
(Matt., xvi. 2-4). His enemies were 
suffering from a bad case of spiritual 
myopia; they could read the writing 
on the distant sky, but were too near- 
sighted to read the writing on the 
wall. ‘And He left them and went 
away,” with the strange, prophetic 
weather forecast ringing in their 
ears. 

Once He spoke of a house in a storm. 
“And the rain fell, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and they 
beat against that house, and it fell 
not, because it was founded on a rock”’ 
(Matt., vii. 25). With this vivid 
description of a scene so familiar to 
His listeners, He found His way into 
their minds. 


Christ's Life a Spoken Word 


It is the spoken word of Christ that 
liveson. ‘‘We have no record,”’ wrote 
Chesterton, “that He ever wrote a 
word, except with His finger in the 
sand. The whole is the history of 
one continuous and sublime conversa- 
tion.”* Even unto the end all is 
spoken. And in death as in life Christ 
was the perfect conversationalist. 


2G. K. Chesterton, “Twelve Types” 
(Arthur L. Humphreys London), p. 165. 
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“Tf thou be Christ, save Thyself and 
us!” the one thief said sneeringly. 

“Neither dost thou fear God, seeing 
that thou art under the same condem- 
nation? And we indeed justly, for we 
receive the due reward of our deeds; 
but this man hath no evil,” spoke 


Dismas, reproving his partner in 
crime. Then turning to Jesus, he said: 
“Lord, remember me when Thou 
shalt come into Thy kingdom.” 
“Amen I say to thee this day thou 
shalt be with Me in paradise” (Luke, 
xxiii. 39 sqq.). 














Answers to Questions 


May Protestant Bibles Be Read? 


Question: Are Protestant Bibles on 
the Index of Forbidden Books? 

If so, is there any penalty attached 
to the reading of such Bibles by priest 
or layman? 

PAROCHUS MISSORIENSIS. 


Answer: Yes; under Canon 1399, 
n. 1, editions of the original text and 
of ancient Catholic versions of the 
Holy Scripture, even of the Oriental 
Church, are forbidden if brought out by 
non-Catholics of any kind; and this 
includes translations into any lan- 
guage, if these have been made or 
published by non-Catholics. 

There is no penalty against this 
forbidden reading; but the prohibi- 
tion makes the reading sinful, admit- 
ting of parvity of matter. Priests, 
however, seem to come under the 
general permission accorded by Canon 
1400. And lay persons can obtain 
permission individually under the 
Quinquennial Faculties of 1939 for a 
period of three years at a time, pro- 
vided that their work or their studies 
call for this permission. 

If the Church were to act otherwise 
in this modern world, she would be 
recreant of her divine custodianship 
of the written word of God, and above 
all of her infallible prerogative of 
authentically interpreting that word. 


Priest Baptizing Non-Catholic as 
a Protestant 


Question: A priest, just before what 
he thought was to be a mixed marriage, 
discovers that the non-Catholic man 
is not baptized, but doesn’t object to 
being baptized; yet, he is not at all 
ready to become a Catholic. The 
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priest in his dilemma baptized him as a 
Protestant and goes on with the mar- 
riage. 

The Catholic wife dies. Then after 
the Code went into effect the man 
marries a non-baptized girl, who sepa- 
rates from him and gets a divorce for 
infidelity. The girl is now a Catholic, 
and wonders if she is free to marry in 
the Church because the separated hus- 
band used to tell her of how he had 
been baptized by a priest. 

PRESBYTER PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: If that man sincerely ac- 
cepted baptism at the hands of the 
priest—a thing to be presumed until 
the contrary is proved—and suf- 
ficiently manifested his intent of not 
affiliating with the Catholic Church, 
then the convert wife is not free to 
marry on the ground of the impediment 
of disparity of cult on the part of the 
separated husband. For that man 
could determine whether or not he was 
to be legally (not validly) baptized in 
the Catholic Church under Canon 
1070, § 1; and if he intended in ac- 
cepting baptism to remain a Protest- 
ant, or to be baptized as a Protestant 
—and the adult catechumen has 
the first and exclusive right to deter- 
mine that fact on being consciously 
baptized—then that man did not come 
under the impediment of disparity of 
cult and his marriage was valid on that 
score. 

The objective lawfulness of the 
priest’s act is another matter. Yet, 
the same thing may be happening in 
this war where a non-Catholic boy 
going into battle desires baptism and 
there is no Protestant chaplain by; 
and he feels he has a right to receive 
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baptism from the Catholic chaplain. 
The extreme necessity of the boy will 
justify the priest baptizing him. 


What about This Man’s Chances 
of Marrying? 

Question: Here is a marriage case 
that my priest neighbor and I have 
been working on. Ernest, a divorced 
man, wishes to marry a Catholic 
girl of this parish. At the outset he 
said that neither he nor his divorced 
wife, Olivia, had been baptized. In 
gathering the data of what I thought a 
Pauline privilege case, I discovered 
that Olivia contends that she was bap- 
tized in the Christian Church before 
marriage. But we can find no evi- 
dence of that alleged baptism in the 
church mentioned. The minister who 
allegedly performed the baptism is 
dead; and his successor reports that 
there is no record of her baptism. 

Is there any hope of anything that 
can be done towards getting for this 
man conjugal liberty? 

PAROCHUS KANSANENSIS. 


Answer: If Ernest is found to have 
been non-baptized or invalidly bap- 
tized and the marriage took place 
before 1908, and she is found to have 
been doubtfully baptized either as to 
fact or as to validity, and the doubt 
on full investigation remains insoluble, 
then Ernest on becoming a Catholic 
can be declared presumptively free to 
marry under Canon 1127, because the 
doubtful baptism and the non-baptism 
are to be construed as making an in- 
valid marriage 

If the same marriage took place 
after Pentecost, 1918, then there is 
room for a pontifical dispensation in 
favor of the faith. And if an investiga- 
tion of the matrimonial consent shows 
it to have been of truly dubious 
validity, then again Canon 1127 will 
enable a declaration of nullity to be 
given in favor of the faith, because the 


mafriage is in any event non-sacra- 
mental. 

But the very fact that this woman 
alleges that she was baptized does not 
make that alleged fact probable. She 
should be asked when and where she 
was baptized, who were present (for 
Christians or Campbellites baptize only 
those who have come to the use of 
reason). She might be asked to visit 
a lawyer’s officein her place of residence 
and give answers to these and other 
questions. Those answers in turn can 
be investigated, and quite likely may 
be proved either true or false. If the 
fact of non-baptism is found to be 
present, then apart from the time of 
marriage the Pauline privilege is ap- 
plicable. On the other hand, if the 
fact of baptism is established, the 
validity might be inquired into; for 
there is a strong suspicion that the 
Christians use an informal ritual pro- 
claiming that the candidate is being 
baptized because he is already a true 
Christian by faith, born again in 
Christ; and therefore worthy to pro- 
fess that Christian character by the 
rite of baptism. The fact of baptizing 
only after the use of reason and after 
having lived as a Christian makes 
the Campbellite baptism worth going 
into thoroughly. 


Hunger Strikes 


Question: Is a hunger strike on ac- 
count of an unjust prison sentence or 
for national freedom lawful? Theo- 
logical textbooks apparently have given 
little or no attention to this subject. 

I sent this query on some months 
ago; and it must have been over- 
looked. 

LONE RANGER. 


Answer: Over twenty years ago 
this question was discussed popularly; 
but I never saw its defenders allege 
any convincing theological principle 
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in its favor. One defense ran thus: 
the abstaining from all food for a time 
is indifferent; but prolonging this 
abstinence indefinitely is only a cir- 
cumstance of abstaining from food; 
therefore, the total act is not in- 
trinsically wrong, if there is sufficient 
reason to offset the evil effects of that 
circumstance. This is like saying that 
hitting a man on the head with a mal- 
let, if gently done, is an indifferent act; 
so, a deadly blow cannot make that 
hitting intrinsically wrong, since there 
is only a difference of circumstance 
and not of subject matter; since pop- 
guns are not intrinsically different 
from shot guns, the latter are not 
deadly weapons. 

The whole question of the morality 
of the hunger strike turns on whether 
it is an act of direct or an act of in- 
direct killing. The former is taking 
life just for the sake of taking it (as 
crime monsters), or as a means to an 
end (the robber shooting his way out of 
arrest, etc.). Now, if the hunger strike 
be self-killing by way of protest, I 
cannot see how it can be anything else 
than direct killing—a thing that theo- 
logians teach is always wrong by 
private authority (self-defense being 
indirect killing, overcoming force by 
force). 

Now, indirect killing is the death 
that results as something involved in 
another act, good and laudable, as the 
nurse who is willing to stay in a pest- 
ridden city even if she die in trying to 
give sufferers treatment to the last, 
of an unbaptized woman telling her 
unbaptized abductor that she will 
never marry him, even if he does 
starve her to death. In both cases 
the act involves death, but does not 
inflict death as does the hunger strike. 
Doing evil indirectly is permitting evil, 
a thing lawful when the justifying 
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cause is sufficient. Lying (speech 
that necessarily deceives) is never law- 
ful; but speech that needs to be rightly 
interpreted and can be in view of the 
circumstances, is not only not lying, 
it is at times a dutiful concealment of 
truth. A man on a high tower that is 
afire who shoots himself to escape 
death by fire is guilty objectively of 
suicide, because his act in itself has 
only one direct and immediate effect; 
and that is self-inflicted death. But 
the man who jumps off, even knowing 
that there is practically no chance of 
his coming down to earth and out- 
living the contact, does not directly 
and immediately kill himself. His 
jumping gets him out of the way of the 
flame, although it at the same time 
involves him in certain death. In 
theological language, he places an act 
with two effects, one good, the other 
evil; but the good effect does not come 
from the evil effect, but precedes it 
both by a priority of nature and of 
time. And the desire of not wanting 
to die by fire is sufficient reason for 
jumping away from that fire, no 
matter what may be the involved con- 
sequences of that getting away from 
fire (that is, in the physical order). 
The man jumping into the ocean from 
a burning ship without any chance of 
escaping is also bringing death in- 
directly; but the man who stabs him- 
self to death on the deck to avoid 
burning to death is directly killing 
himself, is committing suicide. The 
hunger strike was first a threat of 
suicide by the British suffragettes of 
a generation ago. It worked as a 
threat; but when the threat had to be 
made good later, the worthy patriotic 
motive behind it and the subjective 
honesty of the victim caused people to 
forget to apply to the act the time- 
honored principle of Catholic moral 
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schools: doing evil that good may 
come of it is a thing never lawful, but 
a thing always condemned by the 
Church as evil. For the Church hap- 
pens to be unique in teaching that the 
end does not justify the means—and 
at the same time living up to that 
principle: whereas her enemies falsely 
accuse her of acting on that evil 
principle, and at the same time re- 
joice to make use of it themselves, 
especially when they find it conven- 
ient to persecute her. 


A Dangerous Consecratory 
Intention 


Question: I would like you to 
answer the following questions. (1) 
The first concerns the consecration of 
particles in a ciborium. Is it neces- 
sary that an intention be made by the 
priest to preclude the consecration of 
crumbs or fragments in the ciborium? 
Davis (Vol. III, p. 126) states that no 
such intention is necessary. 

(2) When it is stated that one 
anointing is sufficient for the validity 
of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, 
does this mean only when that one 
anointing is used with the short form, 
or is any one of the five anointings 
with the respective form sufficient to 
secure validity? 

SACERDOS DUBITANS. 


Answer: The first difficulty pre- 
sented above has been a matter of 
dispute among theologians for a long 
time, at least considered speculatively. 
In the practical order the opinion of 
Davis above referred to offers a ready 
solution to the difficulty, and will 
relieve the mind of any anxiety on the 
point. By insisting on the presence 


of a definite intention with respect to 
these small particles, one may very 
readily be incurring the danger of 
endless difficulties in this matter, and 
even opening the way to scrupulosity 
and anxiety of mind concerning the 


validity of consecration in particular 
cases. 

Concerning the question relating to 
Extreme Unction, any one of the five 
anointings with its respective form is 
sufficient to secure validity. Of course, 
the prescriptions of the Ritual must 
be observed in regard to the use of the 
one anointing and the short form, as 
well as the norms for supplying the 
other anointings according to the 
exigencies of the case. 


Out-of-Church Hearing of Mass 


Question: There are three churches 
in this town, each with two Masses 
at convenient hours between 8 o’clock 
and 10:30. Recently a new church 
was opened in a near-by town with 
Masses at 7:30 and 11:00. Many 
of the people of our locality go to 
this neighboring church for Mass, 
so that the church there is overcrowded 
and many people are forced to stand 
outside of church during Mass. Since 
people from our town have ample 
opportunity to attend Mass in their 
own churches, are they fulfilling their 
obligation to hear Mass by going to 
this neighboring church, almost know- 
ing beforehand that a great number 
will not get into the church, nor see the 
altar and the priest celebrating Mass? 

PAROCHUS TIMENS. 


Answer: Canon 1249 states that 
one may fulfill the obligation of 
hearing Mass by assisting at Holy 
Mass celebrated in any Catholic Rite, 
either in the open air or in any church, 
public or semi-public oratory. How- 
ever, it is certainly more in accord with 
the existing regulations in this country 
that the faithful should assist at Mass 
in their own parish church when there 
is no sufficient cause for them to assist 
elsewhere. Where the diocesan author- 
ity has made special regulations con- 
cerning this matter, the faithful should 
strive as far as possible to conform with 
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these rules. There are many acci- 
dental goods which are obtained 
when the faithful assist at Mass in 
their own parish church. 

Presence in the church proper is not 
absolutely required in order to hear 
Mass, nor is it necessary to see the 
celebrant in order that one may be 
said to assist at Mass with the proper 
devotion. However, the crowded con- 
ditions referred to above might cause 
such distraction of mind as to render 
the proper assistance at Mass im- 
possible. An adult Catholic should 
hardly need to be told that to hear 
Mass under such conditions is not to 
hear Mass at all. 


Omission of the In Paradisum— 
a Correction 


Correction: ‘‘Your answer in the last 
issue of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
REVIEW on “Omission of the In 
Paradisum’”’ does not conform with the 


revised issue of the Rituale Romanum. 
Old Rituals and Missals contained the 
phrase ‘‘omisso In Paradisum”’ which 
you quote, but the new editions insist 
that In Paradisum be sung always irre- 
spective of the delay. 

JOSEPH KRISHOCK. 


We are most grateful for this cor- 
rection. The rubric of the new Ritual 
is as follows: “‘Finita Oratione, corpus 
defertur ad sepulcrum, si tunc deferen- 
dum sit; dum autem portatur, vel in 
eodem loco, si non portetur, Clerici 
cantant Antiphonam: ‘In paradisum’”’ 
(Tit. VI, cap. 3,no. 11). We note that 
Wuest-Mullaney in both of the late 
editions of Matters Liturgical have 
made the same slip (no. 762). Hence, 
we are doubly grateful to the writer 
for calling to our attention the authen- 
tic mind of the Church as recently ex- 
pressed in this matter. 


JosePH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 





Communications from Our Readers 
Catholic Action and Preaching 


REVEREND AND DEAR EDITORs: 

Preaching is Catholic Action in a 
qualified sense, since the Sunday ser- 
mon is an obligation on the part of 
the priest to the people. It is the 
writer’s contention that Homiletics 
has been shelved in the average semi- 
nary curriculum of the United States. 
Homiletics is given in some form or 
another for four or three years in a few 
seminaries, while many devote two or 
even only one year to its study. What 
is the result? The average newly 
ordained priest begins his priesthood 
under a distinct disadvantage in the 
pulpit, whereas the fairly good or 
worthwhile preacher in his first ap- 
pointment is a decided rarity. 

Even with a four-year course in 
Homiletics, being a member of a large 
class means that the average semi- 
narian will make only one or possibly 
two “public appearances” (before his 
classmates) during the course of the 
year. Compare this with the fact that 
the average parish priest will be in the 
pulpit at least some 58 times during 
the year (Gospel and announcements 
alone during the summer months still 
constitute a public appearance), and 
you will realize the great disproportion 
between the time given to Homiletics 
in the seminary curriculum and the 
time actually given it in the priesthood. 
Again, it is quite common to hear 
parishioners talk and complain about 
Fr. inthe pulpit. The real tragedy 
occurs when this is the consensus of 
parish opinion about all the priests 
attached to some ome parish. The 
laity are obliged under pain of mortal 
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sin to attend Mass on Sundays and 
holydays. Most people consider the 
sermon as a part of the Sunday Mass. 
They may not walk out on a priest, as 
they may very well do from a lecture 
or some other public gathering. There 
must be a good reason for having the 
announcements, the Gospel, and ser- 
mon about the middle of the Mass— 
rather than near the end of the Mass, 
when more people would walk out than 
do now. The situation would seem to 
be in dire need of a remedy when one 
reads of the formation of the “‘Crusade 
for Better Preaching,’ a _ spiritual 
endeavor of the laity. Again, it re- 
quired considerable courage for a book 
to be published under the title, ‘‘How 
to Make Us Want Your Sermon.” 
It was written by a Catholic layman 
and gave the all-too-often neglected 
reaction and viewpoint of the people 
on the other side of the communion 
rail to the Sunday sermon, with 
practical helps for improving con- 
ditions. 

There are several suggestions that 
would help to remedy the preaching 
situation in the seminary. That is 
provided, of course, that as a priest 
one does not fall into the habit of 
selecting one’s topic on Saturday even- 
ing from a book or from the diocesan 
paper. 

The seminary courses in Homiletics 
for the whole of the United States 
should be standardized. An occasional 
seminar would help to bring out dif- 
ferent points in open discussion, not 
possible in the chapel. Recordings 
of the sermons are an excellent means 
in getting the seminarians accustomed 
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to hearing their own voices. They 
would be better able to anticipate and 
correct many faults, and so be more 
appreciative of criticisms both in the 
seminary and possibly later on from a 
zealous pastor. They would be farther 
along the road on ordination day to 
preach effectively by being clear, being 
heard, and being understood by all 
the people—including those sitting 
in the last pew of the church. In a 
word, to emphasize the fact that the 
development of the seminarian to be 
a good speaker is comparable to his 
being trained to say Mass well. We 
must still agree with St. Paul that 
“faith cometh by hearing.”’ 

SACERDOS. 


Is the Bishop an Employer of His 
Priests? 


REVEREND AND DEAR EDITORS: 

Permit me to supplement your 
answer in your Volume XLIII, No. 11 
(August, 1943, pp.. 1029-1030), to the 
following question: 


“Question: The article by the Rev- 
erend Kenneth R. O’Brien of Los 
Angeles in one of the last numbers of 
the 1942 Jurist brings up the follow- 
ing question: ‘If priests are not em- 
ployees of their bishops, how can their 
bishops insure their lives under the 
group plan, which is fundamentally 
Industrial Insurance, and presupposes 
that the Bishop is the priests’ em- 
ployer?’ 

MUSTANG.” 


If the implication contained in the 
above question is that priests are em- 
ployees of their bishop, at common 
law, because the bishop insures their 
lives under the group plan, the im- 
plication is the conclusion of an in- 
valid syllogism, the major premise of 
which is erroneous, viz., ‘All persons 
whose lives are insured under the group 
plan are employees.’ The minor 


premise of the invalid syllogism is 
true: ‘Priests are insured by ther 
bishops under the group plan.’ The 
false conclusion is: ‘Therefore priests 
are employees of their bishops.” 

The covering by a bishop of the 
lives of his priests under the group 
insurance plan does not “presuppose 
that the Bishop is the priests’ em- 
ployer.’’ Nor is group life insurance 
exclusively ‘Industrial Insurance.” A 
creditor may cover the lives of his 
debtors with group insurance. 


“Group insurance by a creditor on 
the lives of his debtors is still available 
to cover the credit risk..... 

“Group insurance by financial in- 
stitutions or vendors of merchandise 
on the installment plan on the lives of 
their debtors is authorized by a New 
York Statute of 1929. N. Y. Laws 
(1929), ch. 292, section 1, amending 
N. Y. Ins. Law, section 10la” (‘‘Es- 
sentials of Insurance Law,’’ Edwin W. 
Patterson, McGraw-Hill Insurance 
Series, 1935, p. 159). 


There may well be other common 
law relationships besides those of 
employer and employee, and creditor 
and debtor, wherein group life in- 
surance is permissible. But in view of 
the fact that, in order to show that the 
aforesaid major premise is erroneous, it 
is necessary to set forth only one other 
common law relationship in which 
group life insurance may be taken out, 
the matter need not be pursued fur- 
ther. The relationship of employer 
and employee does not exist between 
bishop and priest. 

KENNETH R. O'BRIEN. 


The Prayer of the Publican 
“But the publican, . . . kept striking his 
breast’’? 

REVEREND EDITORS: 
In your issue of October, 1941, I 
called attention to what appeared to 
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me unwarranted translations in the 
Confraternity edition of the New 
Testament. At the same time I 
pointed out instances in which the 
Latin imperfect tense is more aptly 
translated in this revision than in the 
older Rheims version. Among the il- 
lustrations cited was the action of the 
publican, who “kept striking his 
breast” (Luke, xviii. 13). On first 
reading this novel wording, and before 
meeting similar passages elsewhere, it 
struck me as being very good; but I 
have come to the conclusion that I 
should recall my approval of the fore- 
going quoted phrase and of other 
similar phrases in which the Latin im- 
perfect tense is rendered by ‘‘kept” 
followed by the main verb in participial 
form. 

According to standard grammars of 
Greek and Latin the imperfect tense 
does not always express repeated 
action. In a given sentence it may 
“express a circumstantial action going 
on, or simultaneous with, the main 
action. This simultaneousness of cir- 
cumstantial action need not imply 
repetition. It is intended to explain, 
prove, or lend vividness to the main 
action”’ (Kiithner’s Ausfuhrliche Griech- 
ische Grammattk). 

In our passage the main past action 
is the prayer of the publican. His 
standing far off, his not raising his 
eyes, his striking his breast, merely 
lend vividness to the prayer. All 
three circumstances might be stated 
in the imperfect, but the first one is 
stated in both Greek and Latin in 
participial form, which is a legitimate 
substitution in accordance with the 
rules of both languages. Whether the 
publican struck his breast only once 
or oftener is not evident from the con- 
text. If one so wishes, he may assume 
that he struck his breast twice; when 


he said “to me” and “‘a sinner.”” One 
may assume that he did so three or four 
times, or even oftener—as the transla- 
tion in the Confraternity version seems 
to imply, or one may assume (as I do) 
that he struck his breast only once, and 
that at the word “‘sinner.”” But though 
we are free to hold these several opin- 
ions, no one is permitted so to word 
the text that his own opinion becomes 
evident in it. 

In accordance with what has been 
said, the following is offered as a correct 
translation: “The publican, however, 
standing far off, would not so much 
as raise his eyes to heaven, but, 
striking his breast, said: ‘O God, be 
merciful to me a sinner.’”’ If one 
wishes, he may rearrange the verbs as 
to their forms, without detriment to 
sense, thus: ‘‘The publican, however, 
stood far off and would not so much 
as raise his eyes to heaven, but struck 
his breast, saying. . . .”’ And one 
might convert “‘saying’’ into ‘“‘said.”’ 
I prefer to have the direct quotation, 
the prayer, introduced by ‘“‘said’’; for, 
in my estimation, the prayer thus be- 
comes more important than striking 
the breast. It should be unnecessary 
to add that “striking’’ and “struck” 
may be considered as implying either a 
single or repeated action. 

In the above translation ‘‘a sinner”’ 
is retained, though the Confraternity 
version and Father Spencer’s have 
“the sinner.’’ In the original Greek, 
“sinner” is an attribute of ‘‘me’’; and 
Greek grammar demands in this case 
the article. There being no indefinite 
article in Greek, it consequently is 
often a matter of choice whether to 
translate the Greek (definite) article 
into the English definite or indefinite, 
or to use no article at all. I am not 
convinced that St. Luke meant that 
the sinfulness of the publican was 
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unique and outstanding, as the English 
article seems to indicate. I feel that 
the sense is: “Be merciful to me who 
am a sinner.” 

If space permits, I should like to 
refer to another novel rendering of the 
imperfect tense in this new version. 
Instead of the English indicative 
simple past tense (invariably used in 
other translations), we often find 
‘‘began”’ followed by the principal verb 
in the infinitive. In the parable we 


have been considering it is said that 
the ‘‘Pharisee stood and began to 
pray thus....” In connection with 
the woman taken in adultery (St. John, 
viii), we find: ‘he began to teach 
them . . . began to write’; the latter 
twice. The same construction is often 
met with in other instances. Gram- 
marians speak of an inceptive aorist 
in Greek, but I have never heard of an 
inceptive imperfect. 

F. Jos. MuTcu. 





Homiletic Part 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 
By Joun K. RYAN 


Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost 


Catholic Action and the Modern World 


SYNOPSIS: 
Introduction: Catholic Action both ancient 
and modern. 
I. Why Catholic Action is always needed. 
II. The duties of the Catholic citizen. 
III. Opportunities within the Church. 
Conclusion: Let us take heed for the future. 


In to-day’s Mass we find an epitome 
of Catholic doctrine and an outline of 
Catholic life. We are told of God’s 
power and justice and mercy; we are 
told of the life we must live in the 
light of God’s providence, and ate pro- 
vided with the theology and the philos- 
ophy that lie beneath all Catholic life 
and support it. In our time we hear 
more than ever the voice of the Church 
urging us to live lives that are com- 
pletely Catholic. We are warned that 
it is not enough merely to live an in- 
terior, private Catholic life. We must 
put this ‘peculiar treasure’ to its 
fullest use. We must engage in Cath- 
olic Action. We must “take up the 
armor of God so that we may be able to 
resist in the evil day.” We must take 
unto ourselves the helmet of salvation 
and the sword of the spirit, which is 
the word of God (Eph., vi. 13 sqq.). 

To the active, militant religious life, 
of which St. Paul spoke so long ago, 
the Church calls us again to-day under 
the title of Catholic Action. Pope 
Pius XI tells us that Catholic Action 
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“does not consist only in the pursuit of 
one’s own perfection, even though that 
comes first and foremost.’’ Catholic 
Action, the Holy Father continues, 
is ‘a true apostolate in which Catholics 
of every social class participate. This 
they do by focusing their thoughts and 
their endeavors on those centers of 
sound doctrine and manifold social 
activities which, when legitimately or- 
ganized, enjoy the aid and support of 
episcopal authority.” 


The Need for Catholic Action 


Why we must engage in Catholic 
Action becomes evident when we re- 
flect upon our own character. We are 
possessed of a nature that is both 
unique and unitary. We are above the 
brutes, “that have not understanding.”’ 
So far are we above them that the 
Psalmist tells us that God has made 
us only a little less than the Angels. 
We are less than the Angels because we 
are not pure spirits. We are above the 
brutes because we possess a spiritual 
soul endowed with intellect and free 
will. Since we possess this dual and 
yet unique and unitary nature, we 
must act in accordance with it. 

It is not enough to have high ideals 
and good intentions, if they be kept 
hidden away within ourselves. We 
must give them outward expression. 
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We must not only think high thoughts 
and have good will; we must put them 
into effect. The story is told of the 
Russian noblewoman weeping over 
the imaginary troubles of the hero and 
heroine in the play. But while she 
weeps within the warm theatre over 
these unreal wrongs and woes, she lets 
her coachman and her horses freeze 
outside. So it can be with all of us. It 
is not enough to have fine feelings and 
noble emotions in our souls. We must 
do something about them. We must 
give them real and full expression. 
Such expression is that of deed as well 
as of word, of body as well as of soul, 
of external act as well as of internal 
thought. For it has well been said 
that if we do not live as we think, very 
soon we will think as we live. 


Catholic Action a Psychological Necessity 


This is supremely true with regard 
to our religion. Our faith is our great- 
est possession. But it is one that 
cannot be kept hidden within us as a 
purely private possession. The light 
of our Catholic faith is not to be kept 
hidden under a bushel; else it will too 
soon flicker and grow dim. To pre- 
serve our faith we must give it out- 
ward, public, social expression. To 
keep our faith alive, we must live our 
faith. To retain our faith, we must 
share it with others. Hence, Catholic 
Action is a psychological necessity. 
As the Holy Father said, the pursuit of 
our own private perfection, first and 
foremost as it may be, is not enough. 
We must do more. We must engage in 
a true apostolate, going forth with 
“feet shod with the preparation of the 
gospel of peace.”’ 

That Catholic Action is necessary is 
seen from the nature of the Church 
itself. We belong to the universal 
Church, to the one true Church. It is 


to the Catholic Church that all men 
are called. Hence, by its very nature 
and by the explicit words of its Divine 
Founder, the Catholic Church is 
missionary in character. Its Apostles 
were sent to teach all nations. The 
successors of the Apostles are bound by 
the very nature and terms of their 
office to continue the work of world 
conversion. So too is every Catholic 
called in a particular way to share in 
this work. Bishops, priests, men and 
women in the Religious life, and lay- 
men and laywomen, all according to 
their rank and place have their duties 
in this true apostolate. We are not 
true Catholics it we think of our faith 
as something to be preserved only for 
ourselves. We are not true Catholics 
unless we strive by thought and word 
and deed and example to spread the 
Gospel. In our character as Catholics, 
we must do what we can to hasten the 
day when “there shall be but one fold 
and one shepherd” (John, x. 16). The 
character and constitution of the 
Church and our glorious place in it as 
Catholic men and women all necessi- 
tate that we engage in Catholic Action. 


The Condition of the World 


So too does the sombre spectacle of 
the modern world tell us of the impera- 
tive need for Catholic Action. We see 
great nations that were once Christian 
now given over to pagan beliefs and 
practices. Nay, we see even more than 
that and worse than that. We see 
nations but lately Christian given over 
to a militant atheism. We see the 
Church and its Divine Founder 
mocked and defamed and persecuted. 
We see the little children scandalized, 
their minds poisoned with hatred of 
God and His Christ. We see this 
world a prey to such devastating and 
long-continued warfare as men never 
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before have known. We see on every 
side the ruin wrought by moral decline, 
by social decay, and by economic col- 
lapse. Everywhere we see the de- 
struction wrought by greed and fear 
and hate. We see a world in which, 
as Pope Pius XII has said, the earth 
and the sea, and even the skyare stained 
by the blood of brothers. Such are the 
evils of our time that the Holy Father 
can write of them: ‘‘No defense of 
Christianity could be more effective 
than the present straits. From the 
immense vortex of error and anti- 
Christian movements there has come 
forth a crop of such poignant disasters 
as to constitute a condemnation, sur- 
passing in its conclusive force any 
merely theoretical refutation’ (Pius 
XII, “‘Summi Pontificatus’’). 

Does not this sight of man’s in- 
humanity to man call us to action, to 
Catholic Action? Does not this sight 
of militant atheism warn us that we 
too must be on the alert? Does not 
this knowledge that there are men and 
rulers dedicated to the destruction of 
the Church arouse us to defend and 
extend and strengthen it? Does not 
this false doctrine of hate and strife 
urge us anew to practise the true gos- 
pel of peace and love? Does not the 
awful state into which the world has 
fallen tell us of the only way of salva- 
tion? It is because of apostasy from 
the Church that the modern world is 
what it is. It is because of ignorance 
and hatred of Jesus Christ that man- 
kind again is threatened with chains 
and slavery. It is only by the true 
apostolate of Catholic Action that 
peace and freedom will return again. 


What Can and Must Be Done 


Catholic Action, therefore, is needed 
because of the nature of the Church, 
because of our nature as men and as 


members of the Church, and because 
of the nature of the world in which we 
live. We see, too, the particular works 
that must be carried out by those who 
have human welfare at heart. Since 
Catholic Action is by definition a true 
apostolate in which members of every 
social order should engage, it follows 
that its works are of almost unlimited 
variety. To every group and to every 
individual one or another type of work 
is open. 

Laboring men in general and mem- 
bers of labor unions in particular must 
exert themselves to know sound social 
doctrines and practices and to recog- 
nize and reject false doctrines and 
evil practices. We hear much to-day 
of subversive activities, the work of 
those who would destroy our form of 
government and betray our way of 
life. But we must remember that there 
can be subversive inactivity as well. 
Neither a labor union nor an entire 
social system can be built up and 
maintained in being except through 
continuous effort. Let any individual 
refrain from doing his share, and a 
heavier burden is placed upon the 
backs of others. Let a large enough 
number cease their labors, and the 
entire fabric collapses or passes under 
alien control. 

It is thus with a civil society such as 
ours here in America. Our country 
has grown great because of the sacri- 
fices and labors of its citizens, great 
and small. It has preserved and ex- 
tended the democratic way because 
of the deeds of the founding fathers 
and of the great mass of the people and 
their leaders since the first years of the 
Republic. If we should cease our 
efforts to continue this form of govern- 
ment, we should then indeed be guilty 
of subversive inactivity. Then we 
should indeed deliver our land into 
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the hands of the enemy. And the 
enemy is more and not less dangerous 
because he is already in our midst and 
not in a distant foreign land. 


The Duties of the Catholic Citizen 


Against both subversive activity and 
subversive inactivity the good citizen 
is constantly on guard. He exercises 
his right of voting and his duty of 
voting for honest and able candidates. 
He bands with his fellow-citizens to 
protest against vicious and immoral 
legislation. He is not indifferent to 
corruption in public office. He knows 
that corruption in the courts and 
among lawmakers and administrators 
is the surest way to destroy men’s 
faith in free institutions and to de- 
stroy at length those very institutions. 
Nor is he indifferent as to how heavily 
the community is taxed, and in what 
manner the people’s money is spent. 
Nor does he shirk his duty or give up 
his chance of serving on civic boards 
and committees. Often these are 
thankless tasks. Yet, for the good 
of both Church and State, school 
boards and library committees and 
draft and rationing boards and defense 
organizations and all the others must be 
manned. 

Within the Church, Catholi¢ Action 
means doing our own particular job 
as well as we can do it. It means 
having a Catholic mind, feeling and 
thinking in harmony with the Church. 
It means engaging in Catholic societies, 
supporting the Catholic press, and 
Catholic education. It means helping 
great Catholic activities, such as the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. How often do we admire the 
heroic lives of our missionaries afar in 
foreign lands! How often do we wish 
that we could share their labors and 
their triumphs! In a measure, we can 


do so by prayer and effort. Every 
Catholic should be a member of the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. Being such, we are in a meas- 
ure missionaries ourselves. 


The Future Holds Persecution 


My friends, we pray that the 
Church may not suffer further per- 
secution and further injury at the 
hands of her enemies. Yet, it is the 
lot of the Church to suffer in every age, 
just as her Divine Founder suffered 
for us. Hence, we may anticipate 
dark days ahead. Then even more 
than in days of peace and prosperity 
will Catholic Action be needed. Both 
then and now we must labor, but then 
and also now must we pray. Let our 
prayer be that of the Psalmist as given 
in the Communion of to-day’s Mass: 
““My soul is in Thy salvation, and in 
Thy word have I hoped. When wilt 
Thou execute judgment on them that 
persecute me? The wicked have per- 
secuted me: help me, O Lord my 
God”’ (Ps. cxviii). 

To preserve the faith within us, and 
to preserve and spread it among others, 
we must live and act as Catholics. 
“Life is a warfare,” said Job. St. 
Paul tells us how to act our part of 
soldiers. ‘We are to be strengthened 
in the Lord and in the might of His 
power.’’- We are to ‘‘take up the armor 
of God.’’ Our loins are to be girded 
with truth. We are to “put on the 
breast plate of justice,’ the ‘‘shield of 
faith’’ and the “helmet of salvation.” 
We are to grasp ‘‘the sword of the 
spirit, which is the word of God.” 
Thus armored and strengthened, we 
are ready to face the world and to 
vanquish it, for we are fighting the 
good fight as soldiers of Jesus Christ 
and as His loyal subjects in His Holy 
Church. Amen. 
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Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost 


God’s Plan for Unity and Peace 


SYNOPSIS: 
Introduction: The absence of unity and 
peace shows their necessity. 
I. Penance the first requisite of peace. 
II. Faith, hope, and charity a further need. 
III. How society and the State can achieve 


peace. 
Conclusion: The Church’s prayer for vic- 


tory. 

Throughout the wonderful Liturgy 
of to-day’s Mass we have one recurrent 
thought. It is given many expressions 
and many applications. Over and 
over, in Introit and prayers, in Epistle 
and Gospel, in Gradual and Offertory 
and Communion, recurs the thought 
of amity and unity: ‘Behold how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity!’ (Psalm 
cxxxii. 1). 

To-day we look abroad throughout 
the world, and the sight of war, total 
and global, greets our eyes. Although 
our own land is in the struggle, we do 
not find the complete unity demanded 
by the critical situation. We see 
bickering factions, subversive groups, 
professional bigots, foreign agents, and 
sympathizers with alien, hostile re- 
gimes. We see many at work stirring 
up hate and strife and division in our 
midst. We see the family, the basic 
unit of society, threatened by destruc- 
tive forces from every side. Wesee in- 
dividuals in conflict, not only with one 
another, but within themselves. For it 
is almost a mark of the modern type 
to be wavering, indecisive, and lacking 
the definite purpose and the high and 
pure standards that alone can bring 
stability and integration to a man’s 
life and character. By way of con- 
trast, we may well recall to-day the 
ancient truth: ‘Behold how good and 


how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity!” 


We Are All Sinners 


The Church tells us not only how 
necessary is this unity; it tells as well 
how unity can be attained. We must 
recognize, first of all, the great fact 
that we are sinners, and that pardon 
is to be found with God alone. There 
can be no improvement in the life of 
individuals or of nations, or of the 
whole human race, unless this first 
elementary fact be recognized. If 
we think that we are without sin, 
whether as men or as nations, we are 
“liars and the truth is not in us.’’ Yet, 
there is a particularly great danger 
that we may to-day fall victims to this 
temptation. 

There are powerful schools of 
thought teaching that in man there is 
no such thing as freedom of the will. 
The whole vast material universe is 
held to be but one great machine 
running its course according to un- 
changing and unchangeable laws. 
Men and the world—they are noth- 
ing but mere wheels within wheels. 
Freedom of the human will, the power 
to choose between different courses of 
action, the ability to choose between 
good and evil—what can this be, say 
they, but an impossibility and a delu- 
sion? And if there be no freedom of 
choice, if there be nothing that is 
not fixed and determined by mechani- 
cal law, then there is no moral re- 
sponsibility. Each of us can look on 
himself as utterly sinless and innocent. 
At worst, we may see ourselves as the 
victims of nurture and nature, but in 
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no way the responsible cause of any of 
our failings and misdeeds. 


Human Evil a Stubborn Fact 


Yet, the fact of evil in the world is a 
stubborn fact. Clear, too, is the fact 
that men do deliberately plot and 
perform evil deeds. Although these 
facts force themselves upon our con- 
sciousness, modern men can still refuse 
to see the whole truth and to seek an 
honest explanation of stubborn facts. 
Hence, we find the obstinate refusal 
to admit personal responsibility. The 
individual man will cry that he is 
without sin; all the blame lies upon 
the souls of others. One nation holds 
that all its woes are the result of the 
evil plottings of foreign powers. One 
race will proclaim that it is without 
even the slightest fault. Even church- 
men will sometimes refuse to admit 
that it is their failure that so often 
brings opprobrium and _ persecution 
upon the Church, the inviolable Bride 
of Christ. 

There is, then, this danger of think- 
ing of ourselves as entirely guiltless 
and of our opponents as possessed of 
all evil. There is the temptation to 
go on in whatever line of action we like 
best, justifying ourselves and thinking 
to find salvation within ourselves. 
Against such blind folly the Church 
warns us: “If Thou, O Lord, wilt 
mark iniquities, Lord, who shall stand 
it?’ (Ps. exxix. 3). Yet, immediately 
the Church gives us hope and comfort. 
Weak and sinful as we are, we cannot 
stand alone; but mercy, pardon, 
strength, and life will come to us if we 
turn to God in penance and in hope: 
“For with Thee is propitiation, O God 
of Israel.”” And again: ‘Out of the 
depths I have cried to Thee, O Lord: 
Lord, hear my voice.”” So the Church 
teaches us that the first essential req- 


uisite for unity and amity is the 
recognition of our sins and sincere 
sorrow for them. 


St. Paul’s Love and Hope 


Given this first prerequisite of an 
honest confession of fault and an 
honest plea for pardon and help, we 
are shown by St. Paul how to advance 
further. St. Paul shows that in this 
world men can get unity and peace 
among themselves only by means of 
faith, hope, and charity. What an 
instance of ardent hope and of flaming 
love do we find in to-day’s Epistle! 
Writing to one of those little colonies 
of early Christians that he had estab- 
lished, St. Paul pours forth upon them 
the torrents of his love for God and 
man. In the midst of his prison chains 
he has those early Catholics in his love. 
He makes no exception: “I have you 
in my heart, and that, in my bonds 
and in the defense and confirmation of 
the gospel, you are all partakers of my 
joy” (Phil., i. 7). He calls God to 
witness how he longs “‘for you all in 
the heart of Christ Jesus.’’ St. Paul 
shows his love for those first Catholics 
by the way that he has brought the 
faith to them, by the way he has 
suffered for them, by the way he longs 
to be with them, by the way he writes 
to them. To the Catholics of Philippi 
St. Paul sends word of his hope: “I 
am confident that He who hath begun 
a good work in you will perfect it 
unto the day of Christ Jesus.”” He 
sends them, as well, words of love and 
an exhortation to love: “And this I 
pray, that your charity may more and 
more abound in knowledge and all 
understanding, so that you may ap- 
prove the better things.” 

Here we have the authentic voice of 
the Church and the authentic picture 
of her constant practice. It is by 
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faith and hope and charity that the 
individual and the community live. 
With these virtues come the unity 
and the peace and the joy of which 
St. Paul speaks and which he illustrates 
in himself. The three must go to- 
gether. Faith and hope are equally 
necessary, for ‘‘Faith is the substance 
of things to be hoped for: the evidence 
of things that appear not’’ (Heb., xi. 
1). Charity is necessary, for without 
it we would be but “‘tinkling cymbals 
or sounding brass.”’ If faith goes, hope 
and charity die as well; and unless 
we put into practice our religion of 
mutual help and love, faith and hope 
are soon dried up as rivers that have 
lost their source. Even the ancient 
pagan could see how love begets love. 
“Si vis amari, ama”’ (If you wish to be 
loved, love), wrote Hecaton, an al- 
most forgotten Stoic philosopher. But 
more than mere natural love is needed. 
In order to love our fellow-men and get 
in turn their love, we must have a love 
for Almighty God and we must love 
our fellow-men for His sake. We must 
have faith in God and hope in Him. 
Whence will these come? Only from 
the Church of God, for from it alone 
can we draw the virtues of faith, hope, 
and charity. From it alone can we get 
that unity of peace both within our- 
selves and among ourselves, which the 
world lacks and for want of which it dies. 


General Principles and Particular Cases 


Our Blessed Saviour not only gave 
us general principles; He gave us 
particular applications as well. So 
also does the Church continue both 
the content of His doctrine and His 
method of teaching it. An instance of 
this statement of basic principles with 
the following application of them is at 
hand. At first sight, it may seem 
strange that the incident of the coin of 


tribute should be chosen for to-day’s 
Mass. Yet, here again is that perfect 
harmony which marks the Liturgy of 
Holy Church. We are being taught 
that peace and unity can come for 
the individual and the group only 
by faith, and hope, and charity. Evi- 
dently this spiritual peace and joy, this 
moral harmony within and among our- 
selves, is something that must be ob- 
tained in the midst of human society 
and under the authority of the State. 

God has equipped us with a social 
nature. As a consequence, man is 
rightly described by one of the greatest 
of philosophers as a political animal 
and a city-building animal. The same 
Aristotle rightly observes that only a 
beast or a god can live alone. Because 
we are what God has made us, we 
naturally need and desire the company 
and the aid of our fellow-men. For us 
society and the State are necessities 
of nature. Being such, they are not 
evils, as some would have it. Nor are 
societies gods, the source of all life 
and all good, as others think. No, 
society and the State are the outcome 
of human needs and human nature. 
Like human nature itself, they derive 
from Almighty God. 

Yet, we know only too well, and 
from bitter experience, that there is 
much that is wrong in human society 
to-day. We know that Cesar can even 
be so bold and so mad as to claim the 
things that are God’s. The modern 
Cesars and their tools go even to the 
extreme of telling men there is no God 
but the State. They whisper again to 
men that, if they will but fall down and 
adore, if they will give everything to 
Cesar, even their own persons, then 
they too will become divine. The 
earliest temptation is as well the latest: 
“Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil” (Gen., iii. 5). 
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The Warning of the Holy Father 

But in to-day’s Mass our Blessed 
Saviour makes the distinction between 
God and Cesar, and makes clear our 
duties to both. To our world the 
Vicars of Christ repeat the same mes- 
sage, and by none is it put more clearly 
than by Pope Pius XII. He tells the 
world what it must do to return to the 
unity and peace longed for by all 
men of good will. Peace can come only 
as the result of a victorious struggle. 
Hence, the Holy Father tells men and 
nations that they must strive for a 
fivefold triumph: (1) triumph over 
the hatred which divides the nations 
to-day; (2) triumph over distrust 
which exerts a paralyzing pressure on 
international law and makes all honest 
understanding impossible; (3) triumph 
over the dismal principle that utility is 


the foundation and aim of law, and 
that might can create right; (4) 
triumph over those potential conflicts 
arising out of the unbalanced state 
of the world economy; (5) triumph 
over the kind of egoism which, relying 
on its own power, aims at impairing 
the honor and sovereignty of nations, 
as well as the sound, just, and ordered 
liberty of individuals (‘‘Grazie, Vener- 
abili Fratelli’? December 24, 1940). 

It is by such victories and by such 
victories alone that peace and amity 
will return to men and nations. For 
such victory and peace do we pray to- 
day: ‘‘Remember me, O Lord, Thou 
who rulest above all power, and give a 
well-ordered speech in my mouth, 
that my words may be pleasing in the 
sight of the Prince’ (Esther, xiv. 12, 
13). 


Last Sunday after Pentecost 


After Death the Judgment 


SYNOPSIS: 


Introduction: The end of the year and the 
end of the world 
I. The end of the world approaches for 

each of us. 

II. The life of the materialist. 

III. The truth thot cannot be escaped. 

Conclusion: Hope and joy are mingled 
with solemn warning. 


With that complete propriety and 
perfect poetry which mark everything 
done by Holy Mother Church, this 
last Sunday of the Liturgical Year is 
given over to last things. Now in 
November, we recall in an especial way 
the faithful departed. On every side 
we see in nature signs suggestive of 
death and burial. Gray skies over- 
hang; cold winds sweep by; now and 
again the land is covered with a thin 
shroud of snow. Gone are the days of 


the bright sun shining over landscapes 
of green and gold—over fields of 
ripening grain and gardens of fruit. 
The trees now lift leafless arms over 
the bare, brown earth. Deep within 
the cold soil lies the seeds for another 
spring and summer of warmth and 
life, for . . . “that which thou sowest 
is not quickened, unless it die first” 
(I Cor., xv. 36). 

So, on this last Sunday of the 
Church’s year we think of the Last 
Day and the Final Judgment. “We 
know not the day nor the hour,’’ nor 
is it good for us to know them. Hence, 
when our Blessed Saviour makes proph- 
ecy of the end of things, He does it 
in a manner that both reveals and 
conceals. He intermingles prophecies 
of events soon to come with those that 
are distant. He gives signs by which 
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we can tell what is to take place. 
Then, if we are wise, we shall adapt 
ourselves to the threatening danger. 
Thus, it should have been with the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. For the 
destruction of the Holy City is clearly 
foretold here, even as it had been fore- 
told before. Warned beforetime, the 
Jews had an opportunity to prepare 
themselves for the terrible trials 
through which they would pass. So 
also with us. We are forewarned of 
grave afflictions and death and judg- 
ment. It is for us to take heed of these 
things, to be watchful, and to be pre- 
pared to render an account of our days 
and deeds. 


The Last Day and the Early Christians 


It was a characteristic of the early 
Christian mind to think greatly of the 
return of the Son of Man and of the 
end of things. They were close to 
Christ in point of time, and thus had 
a more vivid sense of His personal 
presence than we have. They awaited 
eagerly His quick return. There is a 
contrast between this early Christian 
mode of thought and some of our ways 
of thinking. In these latter days we 
are less prone to think of Christ’s 
second coming. Especially are we less 
apt to think of it as near at hand. The 
early Christian attitude was far more 
realistic than is ours. The first 
Christians showed themselves to be 
keenly aware of how relative a thing 
time is. They were not ignorant that 
“one day with the Lord is as a thou- 
sand years, and a thousand years as 
one day”’ (II Pet., iii. 8). Better even 
than the ancient sinner they knew 
that ‘‘our time is as the passing of a 
shadow” (Wis., ii. 5). Each of them 
knew that the days of his pilgrimage 
were few and evil (Gen., xvii. 9). 

It is well for us to try to recapture 


some of this realism of the first 
Christians. It is to our advantage to 
be keenly aware of how quickly the 
years and the centuries pass. It is 
our duty to think seriously on the 
fleeting character of the things of this 
world. It is our duty to be ready for 
the coming of our Redeemer and 
Judge: “Be you then also ready; for 
at what hour you think not, the Son 
of Man will come” (Luke, xii. 40). 


The World Dies, Not We 


St. Thomas Aquinas states a pro- 
found truth when he says that in a 
certain sense the whole universe comes 
into being with each of us. We center 
all things in ourselves. We see all 
things from our own point of view, and 
thus also do we judge and value them. 
We project our own feelings and emo- 
tions into external nature. The world 
grows bright or dull with our bodily 
eyes, and even more so with our state 
of mind. So, too, is it true that the 
world comes to an end with the death 
of each individual man. At that last 
moment it is the body—the material, 
earthly thing—that fails and dies. It 
is the soul that abides and lives. It 
is this world of time and change that 
passes and slips from the grasp of the 
dying man. At a man’s death, it is 
the material world that dies while he 
continues to live. ‘For unto Thy 
faithful, O Lord, life is changed, not 
taken away: and the abode of this 
earthly sojourn being dissolved an 
eternal dwelling is prepared in heaven’ 
(Roman Missal, Preface of the Dead). 
Close at hand for each one of us is this 
end of the world. Early will the Son 
of Man summon to judgment both 
you and me. 

It was foretold by the Son of God 
Himself that ‘‘there shall arise false 
Christs and false prophets and shall 
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show great signs and wonders, inso- 
much as to deceive, if possible, even 
the elect’? (Matt., xxiv. 15-35). 
These false Christs and false prophets 
will show themselves in a particular 
way before the end of time, but they 
appear in some fashion in every age and 
in every man’s life. Each age has its 
own particular errors and delusions, 
just as each man has his own particular 
faults and temptations. Yet, at the 
same time there is a continuity of 
good and truth. The same false doc- 
trines and the same vicious practices 
appear to different men in different 
ages in various guises. Against all 
of them we must be on our guard. We 
must not be caught by them, or found 
their victims when we are called to 
judgment. Meditating on the end of 
things, let us ask ourselves who are 
the false prophets and the false Christs 
that we must meet and face, and whose 
doctrines we must discern and reject. 


The Great Temptation 


In our time the great temptation is 
to succumb in one way or another to 
the doctrine that this world is the 
only world. Men are to-day tempted 
as never before to think there is 
nothing real and nothing of worth 
except things of the earth and the body. 
When a man makes explicit acceptance 
of this doctrine, we say that he gives 
assent to the philosophy known as 
materialism. The materialist asserts 
that matter is real, and that there is 
nothing real except matter. All that 
exists is matter in motion. The only 
real being is this material universe 
which is continually evolving, and 
which has now reached the present 
level of development. Life itself is 
nothing more than a material phenome- 
non. The living being is but a nice 
adjustment of bits of matter. Man, 


like plants or brutes, is only a machine. 
In man there is nothing more than the 
body. In man there is no spiritual 
soul, no immaterial intellect, no free 
will. Being but a product of nature, 
the result of chance or of blind neces- 
sity, man is only a part of nature and 
no higher than it. Man has no origin 
or destiny beyond the natural level. 
For indeed there is nothing beyond this 
life. There is no future life of reward 
or punishment. There is no judgment 
and no judge. There is no God. The 
greatest of modern discoveries, said 
Nietzsche, is that God is dead. 


The Description of the Materialist 


There are some men, many in fact, 
who have explicitly accepted and 
formally proclaim this doctrine. They 
are among the most dangerous of the 
false prophets of our time. Their 
doctrine is materialistic, naturalistic, 
and deterministic in its principles. 
When put into practice, it is disastrous 
in its consequences. In it there is 
no place for faith, for hope, or for 
charity. From it there can issue only 
doubt and disillusion and despair, 
suspicion and distrust, hate and fear 
and greed. Vain and wicked men can 
hold that ‘‘we are born of nothing, 
and after this we shall be as if we had 
not been, for the breath in our nostrils 
is smoke, and speech a spark to move 
our heart. Which being put out, our 
body shall be ashes, and our spirit shall 
be poured abroad as soft air, and our 
life shall pass away as the trace of a 
cloud, and shall be dispersed as a mist, 
which is driven away by the beams of 
the sun, and overpowered by the heat 
thereof. And our name in time shall 
be forgotten, and no man shall have 
any remembrance of our works. For 
our time is as the passing of a shadow, 
and there is no going back of our end: 
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for it is fast sealed and no man re- 
turneth” (Wis., ii. 2-5). Men can 
hold such doctrines. And if they hold 
such doctrines, they will put them into 
practice. They will choose pleasure as 
their only good, and hold that might 
only makes right. 

Just as there are many more practi- 
cal atheists than there are formal or 
theoretical atheists, so also are there 
many more people who live according 
to this materialistic naturalism than 
there are those who make formal pro- 
fession of such a doctrine. We can 
make indignant rejection of these 
doctrines and at the same time live 
lives that are patterned after them. 
Herein lies a great danger for the 
modern Catholic. Living as we do in 
a society that is in a large part dedi- 
cated to material things, there exists 
the constant temptation to accept the 
standards and values of such a society. 
It is easy to put too high a value on 
“making good,” on “getting ahead in 
the world,” and on “improving one’s 
place in society.” 

To-day countless Catholic parents 
have deliberately sent their sons and 
daughters to non-Catholic schools and 
colleges in preference to Catholic in- 
stitutions. Yet, it is in the secular 
college and university that the false 
prophet of to-day has his securest 
place. How many modern men and 
women have rejected the teaching of 
Christ and His Church with regard to 
marriage and its rights and duties! 
Yet, it is only too clear that the con- 
temporary attack upon the family 
can lead only to disaster for the in- 
dividual, for the nation, and for the 
world. Much of this may be called a 
life of “‘as if.”’ It is easy to live as if 
there were no God, no inimitable law 
of morality, no freedom of choice. It 
is easy to live as if this world were the 


only world and material things the 
only reality. It is easy to live as if 
instinct were the only rule of action. 
It is easy to live as if pleasure or 
position and wealth were the only good 
and pain and obscurity and want the 
only evil. It is easy to live as if there 
were no Judge or judgment day be- 
yond the grave. 


Reality and the Life of ‘‘As If” 

To live a life of “as if’ does not 
change the reality. ‘The terrible 
thing about the truth,” said a French 
thinker, “is that we discover it.” 
Still more terrible it will indeed be 
for us if the truth discovers us. Ter- 
rible will it be for one who has known 
the truth, but has not lived by it, to 
be judged by Him who is Truth itself. 
For there will come an inevitable day 
when each of us must stand before 
the judgment seat of God to be judged 
according to his just deserts. After 
death comes the judgment. 

After death the judgment. Holy 
Mother Church to-day gives us this 
warning. She warns us of inexorable 
judgment and the awful punishment 
of the transgressor. But she keeps 
before us as well the sure hope of 
heaven. She warns us of death and 
judgment because she loves us. See 
how she brings all saving things to- 
gether in her loving wisdom. After 
the Gradual to-day, she mingles joy- 
ous alleluias with even the sad cry of 
De Profundis: ‘Alleluia, alleluia. Out 
of the depths have I cried to Thee, O 
Lord: Lord, hear my cry, Alleluia.” 
She has St. Paul tell us of God’s 
mercy: “He has delivered us from 
the power of darkness and hath trans- 
lated us into the kingdom of the Son 
of His love in whom we have our re- 
demption through His blood, the re- 
mission of sins.””’ Amen. 
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Roman Documents 


Acta Apostilicz Sedis Now Re- 
published in the United States 


The announcement by the N. C. W. 
C. that it has been authorized to print 
by photographic process all future 
issues of the Acta A postilice Sedis for 
the duration of the War, will be wel- 
come news for the Catholic clergy es- 
pecially, who will feel that a more 
direct means of intercourse with Rome 
has been again established. As is 
known, for an extended period this 
most important official publication of 
the Catholic Church has been un- 
available for the general reader, and 
even clerical publications have been 
dependent upon occasional indirect in- 
formation for news regarding even the 
important recent Decrees and rulings 
of the Holy See. 

Just as we were going to press, the 
first copy of the Acta produced in 
America reached our desk. Conse- 
quently, only some brief comment on 
its contents will be possible for the 
moment. A fuller digest of the more 
important documents must be re- 
served. 


Address of the Holy Father to the 
Young Women Engaged in 
Catholic Action 


This ‘‘Allocution”’ occupies ten pages 
in the Acta, and discusses in detail the 
important réle young women must 
play in moulding the civilization of the 
future. The supreme gravity of the 
present hour is first reviewed. If 
civilization is to survive, the young 
women engaged in Catholic Action 
must display a generosity, a spirit of 
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labor, a love and self-abnegation here- 
tofore unexampled. The Holy Father 
speaks at length of the transformation 
which has come over woman’s life, 
contrasting present-day ideas and 
ideals with those entertained by an 
older generation. He then discusses 
the revolution which has taken place 
in the education of women, and stresses 
the entirely new social situation which 
young women must face. In this new 
social situation he visualizes a triple 
danger for women : from the changed 
social conditions especially in cities, 
the new aspect towards marriage, and 
the changed popular attitude towards 
woman. All these new conditions call 
for a development of a full program for 
the education and formation of Catho- 
lic young women. The document is 
obviously of primary importance for 
every country (Acta A postolice Sedis, 
XXXV, 134-143). 


Stricter Regulations on the 
Prohibition of Books 


The Supreme Congregation of the 
Holy Office has issued a new Decree on 
the Censorship of Books. After sur- 
veying church legislation on this sub- 
ject as contained in Canons 343, §1, 
1397, § 4, and 1395, the Sacred Con- 
gregation proceeds to issue new direc- 
tions for a more careful censorship. 
It declares that it is the duty of even 
the faithful, but especially of clerics, to 
denounce all pernicious books to the 
competent authority. This duty per- 
tains in a special way to all ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries, and to those who excel 
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in learning, such as the Rectors and 
Doctors of Catholic Universities. 

Denunciation should be made either 
to the Congregation of the Holy Office 
or to the local Ordinary, with an ex- 
planation of the reasons for which it is 
believed that the book should be pro- 
hibited. Those to whom the denunci- 
ation is made must keep secret the 
names of those who denounce the books 
(Canon 1397, §§ 1, 2, 3). 

Local Ordinaries and others having 
the care of souls should issue these 
warnings to the faithful: (a) the pro- 
hibition of a body implies that without 
proper permission the book may not 
be published (unless legitimate appro- 
bation be obtained after corrections 
have been made), nor read, nor re- 
tained, nor sold, nor translated into 
another language, nor in any manner 
communicated to others (Canon 1398, 
§§ 1, 2); (b) books condemned by the 
Holy See must be regarded as pro- 
hibited everywhere, into whatever 
language they may be translated; 
(c) by positive ecclesiastical law are 
forbidden not only those works con- 
demned individually by special decree 
of the Apostolic See and placed in the 
Index of Forbidden Books, or pro- 
scribed by particular Councils or 
Ordinaries for their own subjects, but 
also books prohibited ipso iure com- 
muni (that is, according to the rules 
of Canon 1399, by which all depraved 
books and those of an inherently harm- 
ful character are prohibited); (d) by 
the natural law is forbidden any book 
whatsoever which presents a proximate 
spiritual peril for a reader, since the 
natural law forbids a person to put 
himself in the danger of losing the 
true faith and good morals. Conse- 


quently, the permission to use pro- 
hibited books, from whomsoever ob- 


tained, never exempts one from this 
prohibition of the natural law (Canon 
1405, §1; Acta Apostolice Sedis, 
XXXV, 144-145). 


Progress in the Cause of Beatifi- 
cation of Catherine Tekakwitha 


The second stage of the process for 
the beatification of the Indian maiden, 
Catherine Tekakwitha, has been con- 
cluded, and the Antepreparatory Con- 
gregation has found that she possessed 
the theological and cardinal virtues in 
an heroic degree. After the General 
Congregation has passed finally upon 
her possession of heroic virtues, the 
evidence for the miracles worked 
through her intercession must also go 
through three committees, before the 
final process for her beatification 
begins. Much as all Americans look 
forward to the beatification of the 
Indian maiden, they must admire the 
supreme care devoted by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites to these proc- 
esses, before the final discussion of the 
cause is inaugurated in the presence 
of the Supreme Pontiff (Acta A posto- 
lice Sedis, XXXV, 151-154). 


Introduction of the Cause for the 
Beatification of Pope Pius X 


In Ordinary Sessions held on Janu- 
ary 19 and February 4 of this year, 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites con- 
sidered the question whether a petition 
for the institution of the Apostolic 
process of beatification of Pope Pius 
X should be recommended to the Su- 
preme Pontiff. When the petition 
was presented to His Holiness, he 
signed the document instituting the 
“Commission for the Introduction of 
the Cause of the Servant of God, Pope 
Pius X”’ with his own hand on the same 
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day (Acta Apostolice Sedis, XXXV, 
155-157). 


New Formula Granted to the 
Oriental Churches for Blessing of 
and Investment in the Five 
Scapulars 


The Sacred Congregation for the 
Oriental Church has issued a new 


formula for the blessing of and invest- 
ment in the five scapulars according 
to the Byzantine Rite. The Oriental 
Churches now enjoy the same privilege 
as that granted to the Western Church 
of using a single formula for simul- 
taneous investment in all five scapulars 


(Acta Apostolice Sedis, XXXV, 146- 
147). 





Book Reviews 


St. Augustine’s Confession.'—Able and 
renowned scholars have assured St. Augustine 
of a perpetual and singular prestige. ‘Where 
in the history of the West,” exclaims A. von 
Harnack, ‘‘can be found a man who, in point 
of influence, can be compared with Augus- 
tine?”’?’ Rudolph Eucken attests: “If our age 
wishes to treat in an independent way the 
problem of religion, it is not so much to 
Schleiermacher or Kant or even Luther or 
Thomas that it must refer, as to Augustine, 
and outside of religion there are points upon 
which Augustine is more modern than Hegel 
and Schopenhauer.”” And Christopher Daw- 
son, one of the outstanding historians of our 
time, writes: ‘Augustine was, toa far greater 
degree than any emperor or barbarian war- 
lord, a maker of history and a builder of the 
bridge which was to lead from the old world 
to the new.” 

However, it is not so much his genius, his 
extraordinary erudition, his effective in- 
fluence on Occidental culture, as his human 
side—the unreserved honesty and sincerity of 
Aurelius Augustine as depicted in his own 
“‘Confessions’’—that brings him so close to his 
fellow-man. Not without reason, therefore, 
have the ‘‘Confessions,’’ amongst all his works, 
enjoyed a rare popularity; they were read 
with eagerness not only in Augustine’s own 
times, but have throughout the centuries 
moved to its profoundest depths the heart of 
peasant, prince and Pope, agnostic and 
Christian. For, they appeal directly to the 
human in man: “Cor ad cor loquitur.” In 
them Augustine touches us where we all are 
vulnerable; behind every word we feel a 
great heart beating, a heart thirsty for truth 
and hungry for happiness, to whose beating 
we cannot but listen, in whose conflicts we all 
must share. Who, if sincere, has not faced 
situations wherein he could cry out with 
Augustine: ‘I became a great riddle to my- 
self” (‘“‘Confession,” IV, 4)? We might in- 
deed say that everyday life has no highway 
and no byway that Augustine did not walk. 
The reader of Augustine’s ‘‘Confessions’”’ who 

1 The Confessions of St. Augustine. Trans- 


lated by F. J. Sheed (Sheed & Ward, New 
York City, pp. ix + 354). 


follows him into the land of a prankish and 
adventurous youth, into the darkness of in- 
tellectual aberrations, into the mire of his 
sensual escapades that brought him almost to 
the precipice of despair, who watches him in 
his zealous struggle to redeem himself, who 
perceives with him the first glimmer of truth, 
and finally discovers the road towards the 
great light of grace and sanctity—every such 
reader will soon realize that there is no “‘To- 
day”’ so dark and despairing in anyone’s life 
that he cannot be guided by St. Augustine to- 
wards a more hopeful, brighter ‘“To-morrow.” 

In the work under review, Frank Sheed has 
given us a fine rendering into English of this 
Augustinian work at a very opportune time; 
for, probably never before was the individual 
man so much in need as to-day of true and 
fundamental ideas such as exhibited in the 
works of the Christian Fathers; and, to our 
knowledge, no book in world literature por- 
trays more vividly and more beautifully the 
intimate relationship of man to his Creator 
and Keeper than the “Confessions” of St. 
Augustine. 

Mr. Sheed’s translation has masterfully 
caught the personality that lies behind form 
and narrative, and has given freshness, depth, 
and brilliancy to both story and style. One 
familiar with the concepts of Augustine’s 
philosophy may wish at times for a more 
philosophically accurate translation, and 
advise the young student of Patristic philos- 
ophy not to rely too much on this render- 
ing. But certainly no one will deny that the 
translation, e.g., of deformis (‘‘Confessions,”’ 
X, 27, which has a special metaphysical 
meaning in Augustine’s philosophy) as un- 
loveliness fits in well (if not better than the 
philosophical concept) with the translator’s 
intention. One may feel that Mr. Sheed in 
translating: “I define . . . the Fitting as 
that which is excellent in its relation of fitness 
to some other thing” (IV, 15), not only 
violates the laws of logic but also does not 
follow Augustine, who employs two different 
terms (aptum ...accommodatum). However, 
such and other minor defects detract but little 
from the high merits of this translation which 
is always free-flowing, a literary feast. The 
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translator has succeeded very well not only in 
grasping Augustine’s masterful handling of 
words (e.g., misericors es, miser sum—‘‘Thou 
art merciful, I need mercy,” X, 28), but also 
in achieving a genuine Augustinian style 
(‘‘the lowliness of my tongue confesses Your 
loftiness’’) even where the Latin denied Au- 
gustine such a play with words (Confitetur 
altitudini tuae humilitas linguae meae, XII, 2). 

In comparison with other Catholic trans- 
lations, the present has several commendable 
features. It is written in modern English 
and comprises all thirteen books, each of 
which is preceded by a clear and extensive 
table of contents. Since most of the pre- 
vious translations of the ‘‘Confessions”’ are out 
of print and not easily obtained, Mr. Sheed 
has filled a real need. Undoubtedly, his 
translation will fulfill the purpose of Augus- 
tine’s original: to enlighten the mind of the 
sinner and enrich the heart of the good, lead 
some into and others back to the fold of the 
One, of Whom the great philosopher and 
Saint of Hippo confesses: ‘‘Thou hast made 
us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless 
till they rest in Thee’”’ (I, 1). 


Lupwic Scnopp, Pu.D. 


The First Goal of Religion.—‘‘I am the 
Lord Thy God. Thou shalt not have strange 
gods before Me.” These words thundered 
from Mount Sinai and still call to the world 
from all creation, revelation and conscience. 
Yet, the modern world is singularly guilty of 
leaving God aside and of belittling Him and 
His rights. The First Commandment holds 
out to us vast and terrible obligations and 
issues: ‘‘Who is God? What are His at- 
tributes? His nature? Why must I serve 
Him and love Him above all things?’ 
These are the first and most important ques- 
tions that confront every man. Although 
God dwells in “inaccessible light,” still from 
revelation and creation our mind can draw a 
very rich knowledge of God. 

In ‘“‘The One God,’’! the learned Domini- 
can, Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, comments 
on the first part of St. Thomas’ ‘“‘Summa.”’ 
The English translation is ably done by 


1 Rev. Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., 
The One God. A Commentary on the First 
Part of St. Thomas’ Theological Summa. 
Translated by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., 
$.T.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis & 
London, 1943; pp. 736 with Introduction 
and Index). 


Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., S.T.D. This is a 
rich and meaty volume of 737 pages in clear 
print and handy size; there is a good index. 


St. Thomas has twenty-six questions on 
De Deo Uno. Father Garrigou-Lagrange has 
a chapter for each question. His comments 
and style are in the best Dominican tradi- 
tion. In fact, they savor distinctly of the 
works of St. Thomas himself. If the Angelic 
Doctor were writing to-day, we feel that 
he would write somewhat in this way. The 
contributions of later theologians are worked 
into the entire book. We are thus intro- 
duced to other great thinkers such as Scotus, 
St. Bellarmine, Billot, Suarez, Cajetan, John 
of St. Thomas, and Billuart. The errors of 
writers after St. Thomas are also commented 
upon. 

This work will be hailed with joy by priests 
and students of theology and by all others 
who hunger for God. The author shows a 
magnificent command of theology and the 
thought of St. Thomas. The house built by 
the Angels of the Schools is here embellished, 
fortified, and made fit for moderns to dwell 
therein. In this regard the work is truly a 
masterpiece. The wealth of the material 
and its prudent arrangement make the book 
all the more valuable for the priest and 
scholar fighting modern errors. So many 
false religions and other modern heresies have 
their roots in errors regarding God Himself 
that this book on God, with its limpid style 
and powerful arguments, should be a welcome 
weapon in the hands of all defenders of God 
and His attributes. 


In the 37-page Introduction the author 
treats us to a brilliant and beautiful essay on 
“The Importance and Significance of the 
Theological Summa of St. Thomas.”’ This 
introduction ought to be published sepa- 
rately. It would certainly win many read- 
ers and students to the works of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Besides being a condensed chap- 
ter on the history of philosophy and the- 
ology, this introduction also treats of the 
method of St. Thomas (which, by the way, 
was used already by Alexander of Hales), 
and shows the vital connection between the 
study of theology and the interior life. The 
author writes: ‘‘When the priest has, as he 
should have, the spirit of prayer, then his 
interior life urges him to search more in dog- 
matic theology and in moral theology for that 
which savors preferably of vitality and 
fecundity. For then, under the influence of 
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the gifts of understanding and wisdom, faith 
becomes more penetrating and savory” 
(p. 35). 

Undoubtedly the priest who studies this 
work will hunger more for God and the 
things of God. This book is for the pastor 
and his assistants, so that sermons will be- 
come richer in depth and sublimity. This 
book is for the Religious and priest so that 
prayer and contemplation become deeper 
and more constant. Both scholar and mystic 
will welcome this work. In fact, since 
the goal of every human being is God for- 
ever, all can be helped by this work to come 
closer in knowledge and love to the One 
God, who is a “jealous God” and a “‘con- 
suming fire.” 


CuTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap.,S.T.D. 


Saint Colmcille.—In ‘“‘This Man Was Ire- 
land”’ Robert Farren, one of our distinguished 
younger poets, has given us an epic life of 
St. Colmcille, the chief glory of the Irish and 
Scottish Churches.! An epic setting indeed 
befits this towering figure, for, even sanctity 
apart, Colmcille was unquestionably of 
heroic mould. His gifts, his achievements 
and his virtues were all heroic, and his one 
defect, a quick temper, had epical conse- 
quences, for it led to a series of events which 
influenced all subsequent history. As back- 
ground for his narrative Mr. Farren furnishes 
a vivid portrayal of the Heroic Age in Ireland, 
during which Colmcille lived. Distinguishing 
always between fact and legend, he has given 
us a picture that is as authentic as a pro- 
fessedly historical work, but is, of course, 
far more graphic. 

As most people know, Colmcille’s copying 
without permission of St. Finnian’s Psalter 
was the turning point in his career. The 
dispute over the ownership of the copy led 
eventually to the bloody Battle of Cooldrevny 
between rival clans, and as the prime insti- 
gator of the carnage Colmcille was sentenced 
to perpetual exile by his confessor: 


You must go, Colmcille, 

till Doomsday from Ireland, 
eye never looking, 
foot never falling, 

on the earth of Ireland. 

You must draw to the Gospel 
as many as have fallen 

in the folly of Cooldrevny. 


1 Sheed and Ward, New York City 


Never was penance more faithfully and fully 
discharged. Colmcille departed for Iona, 
just out of sight of Ireland, and there ushered 
in a new era for Christianity and civilization. 
Ireland’s and Colmcille’s loss was a gain for 
the world. 

Once, long years later and in answer to 
the pleading of the people, Colmcille returned 
to Ireland to settle a dispute that was con- 
vulsing the land. But true still to his vow, 
he wears ‘‘cere-cloths on his eyes . . . and be- 
neath the sandals sods of the soil of Alba, 
brought from Iona.”” The greeting tendered 
him at the historic gathering of Druim Ceat 
supplies the title for the present book: 

Ireland’s best son, the best-grown apple on 

her boughs 


This man is Ireland. 


While the treatment is epical, Mr. Farren 
breaks entirely away from the metrical uni- 
formity (and monotony?) of the conventional 
epic. He tells his story in seventy poems, 
which vary in rhythm and meter with the 
topic and the mood. In its constant metrical 
changes, the work reminds one indeed of the 
choral odes in a Greek tragedy or of an Ode by 
Pindar. Inspired also by the passing occa- 
sion, the language varies from the elevated 
to the very simple. At times the poetic 
diction seems too compact, and here es- 
pecially the book must be read slowly. How- 
ever, Mr. Farren’s lines have always a dis- 
tinct flavor, and are best relished when rolled 
thoughtfully at the back of the tongue. 

As an example of the author’s poetic gifts, 
we may quote his striking paraphrase of 
Colmcille’s own hymn, Noli Pater, in which 
the Saint begs God to spare the oak wood 
which is later to be the site of the famous 
Black Abbey. 


St. COLMCILLE’s SUPPLICATION 


When the drunken drummer, thunder, 
welts the parchment world asunder, 
when red lightning treads the sky 
lighted like a maniac eye, 

Elemental God, give aid, 

shield the trees that Thou hast made. 
Guard the oaks Thy earth has given— 
by gales be they not riven, 

by flame be they not blasted, 

be they ever heavy-masted. 

God, whom all, and none, resemble, 
whose beck makes seraphs tremble, 
whom none can praise. 

All the woods of Heaven are roaring 
with the singing, the adoring; 

all the boughs of Heaven bending 
tips to boles; then the ascending 
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crash of praise, the long loud toll, 

the coombs prolong and lift to roll 
about the unhorizoned heaven. 

To God by God is given 

praise. 

Blessed, blessed Jesu, make 

our hearts like cups to take 

Thy love, and with its burning break. 


In direct contrast to the foregoing, note the 
exquisite simplicity of Mr. Farren’s rendering 
of one of the host of legends that are associ- 
ated with Colmcille’s name—a rendering 
that has all the sparkle and the grace of a 
rondo by Mozart. 


Str. CoLMCILLE’s Pets 
Colm had a cat, 
and a wren, 
and a fly. 
The cat was a pet, 
and the wren, 
and the fly. 
And it happened that the wren 
ate the fly; 
and it happened that the cat 
ate the wren. 
Then the cat died. 
So Saint Colm lacked the cat, 
and the wren, 
and the fly. 
But Saint Colm loved the cat, 
and the wren, 
and the fly, 
so he prayed to get them back, 
cat and wren; 
and he prayed to get them back, 
wren and fly. 
And the cat became alive 
and delivered up the wren; 
and the wren became alive 
and delivered up the fly; 
and they all lived with Colm 
till the day came to die. 
First the cat died, 
Then the wren died, 
Then the fly. 


Catholic literature is deeply indebted to 
Mr. Farren for a beautiful work. 


THoMAS J. KENNEDY. 


Christ’s Social Doctrine.—To the numer- 
ous books on Catholic Sociology published 
in recent years Mr. Igino Giordani now 
adds a valuable contribution in his work 
“The Social Message of Jesus.” This book 
is well done into English by Alba I. Zizzamia, 
who writes: ‘‘The present volume is the first 
in a series of three dealing with the social 


1Igino Giordani, The Social Message of 
Jesus. Translated by Alba I. Zizzamia, 
D.Litt. (St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
New Jersey; pp. xi + 406). 


history of early Christianity. It is to be fol- 
lowed by translations of the second and third 
volumes, The Social Message of the Apostles 
and The Social Message of the Early Fathers 
of the Church” (p. v). For the first two of 
these books the author received the Savoia- 
Brabante Prize for excellence in history. 
Of these books the Osservatore Romano 
(February 27-28, 1939) wrote: ‘‘These two 
works, which complement each other, to- 
gether evidence the loftiness of the theme and 
the author’s skill in overcoming its inherent 
difficulties. They indeed represent a weighty 
contribution to social and historical research 
with regard to early Christianity, based as 
they are on a wide knowledge and under- 
standing of the field, such as we might expect 
from one who for long years has completely 
dedicated himself to these studies, . . . exam- 
ining with patient research (as his careful 
bibliography attests) the sources available 
in this field. . . of every nation and time.” 

Mr. Giordani displays a vast erudition in 
this evangelical work. It will surprise many 
to see Christ in a new light, namely, that of 
His immediate historical environment. The 
author contrasts the teachings of Christ 
regarding man and society with the doctrines 
prevalent at His time among both Jews and 
pagans. Charity is the key-note of the 
Gospel message for all men. Mr. Girodani 
uses the logion of St. Clement of Alexandria, 
“You have seen your Brother, you have 
seen your Lord,” to crystallize the import 
of the Gospel for society and also to epitomize 
his book. 


In his splendid Introduction the author 
shows that the Christian must not allow 
himself to be absorbed by social problems. 
Christ tells us to seek first the kingdom of 
God and His justice, and all these things 
shall be added unto us. This program for 
social life “‘is pregnant with meaning, for it 
establishes a hierarchy of values, placing at 
the peak of all aspirations the kingdom of 
God, which . . . means on earth a society or- 
ganized about God in terms of eternal salva- 
tion, with religious and moral laws based on 
justice and love’ (p. 20). Again the author 
writes: ‘ ‘First be just’... is tantamount 
to saying ‘do not be unjust’; and the aboli- 
tion of injustice is the ideal of social life’ 
(p. 21). 

Mr. Giordani first presents the historical 
background in magnificent fashion. Then 
he shows from the Gospels how Christ 
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wrought a new order with His doctrine on the 
family, the human person, general and special 
ethics, authority, economy, labor, war and 
peace—all this new order being founded and 
anchored in love, fortified and permeated 
with love, crowned and brought to perfec- 
tion by love. All this in contrast to the 
cruelty of the pagans, the pride of the 
Gentiles, and the ambition, greed and fearful 
justice of the Jews. 

“The fever of accumulating wealth Jesus 
fought with generosity in giving. He who 
has gives: and in giving, he restores the bal- 
ance necessarily destroyed by his accumulat- 
ing an abundance of goods beyond his needs. 
That is, Jesus combats the law of gain with 
the law of love” (p. 273). This touches a 
tender spot in man. Even many Christians 
are too greedy, and the law of love in regard 
to alms is far from being fulfilled by many. 
Christ ennobles poverty, and makes the poor 
man the means for the rich man’s salvation. 

This work is a fine exposition of Christ’s 
social message. It shows that Christ is the 
greatest sociologist, and His authority is 
worth more than that of all others together. 
The priest and teacher will find this book a 
safe guide in preaching and other instruc- 
tions. Sermons can be made much more 
interesting and practical by reading and 
meditating this book. 

We object, however, to the use of the name 
of Jesus in the title. It may be well for 
Italians or Spaniards to use that name in a 
more frequent manner, but in English the 
name of Jesus has a certain sanctity that 
forbids its use so often. It would have been 
better had the English work been entitled 
“Christ’s Social Message,’’ and if the name 
of Jesus had been avoided also in the text in 
so far as possible. 

The bibliography (pp. 383-94) lists about 
250 books, of which however only some 60 
are in English. Some of these books (even in 
English) are heretical, and many of the books 
named are old. We question the utility of 
listing so many foreign, old, or heretical 
works in an English Catholic book. It 
shows, indeed, much erudition, but the 
practical value of such listings seems very 
little. 

The footnotes are well done and give in- 
teresting sidelights on many subjects. There 
is a good index. The book is sincerely and 
highly recommended to seminaries, colleges 
and schools. 


In “‘The Rights of Man and Natural Law’’? 
Jacques Maritain states with his usual clarity 
and force those sacred truths that safeguard 
man in society. It is a refreshing book, 
furnishing the bracing air of that kingdom of 
truth wherein alone we can enjoy the glory 
of the sons of God and the liberty of men 
redeemed by Christ’s Blood. The views here 
sponsored cannot be proclaimed too loudly or 
too often to the world that likes to forget the 
dignity of man and his natural rights as a 
person, a citizen, a worker and a brother of 
Christ. Society based and ruled according to 
these sacred rights would no longer witness 
wholesale bloodshed and wretched poverty, 
but would be a kingdom of Christ in peace, 
love and justice. 

The rights of man and the welfare of society 
are infallibly protected, and taught by the 
Popes. Weare happy and fortunate in having 
a new book giving us ‘‘Principles for Peace,” 
consisting of selections from Papal Docu- 
ments of modern Pontiffs from Leo XIII 
to our present Holy Father.’ This volume of 
more than 900 pages is a monument to the 
peaceful efforts of the modern Popes, a 
challenge to Catholics to implement these 
principles in social and political life and a 
judgment on nations and persons who disre- 
gard justice and even natural law in public 
and private life. This book is published for 
the Bishops’ Committee on the Pope’s Peace 
Points by the Rev. Harry C. Koenig, S.T.D., 
Librarian of St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, 
Mundelein, IIl., with a Preface by the Most 
Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, D.D., Archbishop of 
Chicago. The Bruce Company of Milwaukee 
is the exclusive distributor of the work. 

Father Koenig merits congratulations and 
sincere thanks for this painstaking work of 
collecting so many and such precious Papal 
pronouncements on principles for peace. It 
is truly amazing how vast an amount of ma- 
terial is here gathered, collated and neatly 
indexed. The original documents are all 
finely rendered in good English. The foot- 
notes are exact and abundant. The work is 


2 Jacques Maritain, The Rights of Man and 
the Natural Law, translated by Doris C. 
Anson (Scribner’s, New York City, pp. 119). 

3 Principles for Peace. Selections from 
Papal Documents Leo XIII to Pius XII 
Edited by Rev. Harry C. Koenig, §.T.D. 
with a Preface by the Most Rev. Samuel A. 
Stritch, D.D., National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington, D. C. (Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, pp. 
xxv + 894, $7.50). 
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a paradise for theologian, preacher, writer, 
sociologist and historian. Catholic and non- 
Catholic can here see how high and broad is 
the vision of Christ’s Vicar on earth, how deep 
and noble the interest of Mother Church in 
the welfare of mankind. The book should 
be made available at public libraries, schools, 
U. S. O. centers and, in general, given as wide 
a publicity as possible. This work has the 
good seed of Christ’s peace for the world. 
May it fall on good ground and bear fruit a 
hundredfold! 


CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


New Parish Announcement Book.! During 
his fifteen years’ experience in a busy urban 
parish, Father Maurice B. Kennedy elabo- 
rated an ‘Announcement Book”’ which would 
permit the pastor to organize all parochial an- 
nouncements and engagements without dan- 
ger of overlooking important dates and events. 
His work is the development of careful plan- 
ning, prolonged investigation, and practical 
testing. Definite places are provided for the 
scheduling of every class of parochial engage- 
ments: weddings, funerals, Mass intentions, 
devotions, meetings, general activities, col- 
lections, banns, and numerous miscellaneous 
events; and space is provided for the inser- 
tion in each case of all necessary particulars. 
Despite the numerous details for which provi- 
sion is made, everything can be seen at a 
glance, so that all possibility of error or over- 
sight is eliminated. Consequently, not only 
is a clear picture of future events presented, 
but the book will remain as a permanent 
record of parochial happenings which can be 
consulted at a moment’s notice. 


As is evident, the basic objective of Fr. 
Kennedy was to leave nothing to chance or 
accident. All parochial commitments can 
be seen at a glance by anyone who consults 
this book, and future commitments can be 
made without any haunting fear of some un- 
pleasant conflicts with commitments made 
by a confrére. 

Obviously, the ‘Announcement Book” 
should effect a great saving in the time now 
devoted to parochial bookkeeping, should 
eliminate all possibility of errors, should save 
much unnecessary work for pastor and assis- 
tants, and assure a most efficient parish 
administration. 

Joun C. ALLEN. 





1 Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City. 





Varia.—Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen in 
his usual interesting and profound manner 
gives us his series of recent radio talks in 
“The Divine Verdict,’’! wherein he shows that 
the present ills afflicting the world are in 
truth a judgment and punishment sent by 
God for the sins of mankind. There is, how- 
ever, hope and solace for men if they will ac- 
cept Christ and follow Him more closely. 
The author treats many unwelcome truths 
in a delicate way, like a skilled surgeon who 
cuts to cure. 

Preachers and educators will also be pleased 
with Rev. Richard Ginder’s little book 
“Everything to Gain,”? which is a pleasing 
presentation (in clear short instructions) of 
Catholic truths. 

Rev. Victor J. Hintgen presents the public 
with a short yet concise booklet on the New 
Testament. In “Listen—It’s God’s Word,’’? 
the author gives pithy instructions on inspir- 
ation, manuscripts, translations, canonicity, 
genuinity and historicity of the New Testa- 
ment (Chapters 1-12). The respective Books 
of the New Testament are then treated in 
separate chapters. This work is recom- 
mended for schools and study clubs. Each 
chapter has a set of questions. The book is 
a handy work of popular introduction to the 
New Testament. 

Readers who read and were delighted with 
“Brother Petroc’s Return’’ will remember 
that nothing was known about the authoress 
beyond the fact that she belonged to the 
English Dominican Congregation of Saint 
Catherine of Siena. A new book by the 
same authoress has now appeared under the 
title “Children Under Fire: Notes of a 
Teacher in a War-Time School’ (Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York City). Before 
commenting on the work proper, we may ex- 
press our appreciation for the Foreword by 
Emmet Lavery of Hollywood, who satisfies 
somewhat our curiosity about the writer by 
describing his visit to the school in which the 
anonymous Sister teaches and which is the 
scene of the latest work. Again we find the 
same distinction of style which attracted so 
many readers for her first work. Although 
her topic now is none too cheering, she has 





1 Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, The Divine 
Verdict (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York 
City). 

2 Rev. Richard Ginder, Everything to Gain, 
(Our Sunday Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind.). 

* Rev. Victor Hintgen, Listen—It’s God's 
Word (Our Sunday Visitor Press). 
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succeeded in investing with profound interest 
her descriptions of the reactions of civilians 
(especially children) to the terrors of modern 
warfare. There is no effort to exaggerate 
facts to produce an effect; her restrained 
relation of the actual facts is all the more im- 
pressive for this reason. 

“People You'll Like to Meet” is the latest 
expression of that spirit of optimistic realism 
which the reading public has come to associate 
with Father Daniel A. Lord, S.J.—one of the 
most active and successful promoters of 
Christ’s Kingdom in our country to-day. 
This work is made up of actual experiences of 
Father Lord, who seems to have an uncanny 
faculty for meeting interesting people—or 
possibly bringing out the interesting sides of 
the people he meets. Since all the people in 
this book are apparently ordinary folk, we are 
somehow brought to feel that society would 
be vastly improved if the whole population 
were composed of just such ordinary people. 
In fact, we lay down Fr. Lord’s book with the 
suspicion that Father Lord is describing what 
almost all of our neighbors would be if they 
only had the opportunity to be themselves. 


As usual, Fr. Lord offers a volume that 
possesses more quotable sentences and in- 
cidents than could be culled from a volume 
three times its size. 

Under the general title of the ‘‘Priest’s 
Saturday” the Salvatoriam Fathers of St. 
Nazianz, Wis., have issued a series of five 
booklets. The main objective of this series 
is to spread among the faithful the custom of 
devoting the Saturday after the First Friday 
of each month to prayer for the sanctification 
of all priests and candidates for the priesthood 
throughout the world. On its inauguration 
in 1934, this apostolate received the blessing 
of Pope Pius XI, and has since been endorsed 
by bishops in every land. In view of the 
close interrelation between clergy and laity, 
incalculable good should come from the 
propagation of the apostolate. The titles 
of the separate booklets are: ‘‘The Priest’s 
Saturday,” ‘Prayers and Devotions for 
Priest’s Day,” ‘“‘Priest’s Saturday and the 
Sick,” “‘Priest’s Saturday and the Children,” 
and ‘‘Priest’s Saturday and Catholic Action.” 
Every priest should be acquainted with and 
interested in this apostolate. 
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